








Quick Theatre Guide 


For times of performances consult daily press. 


Straight Plays 


+AUGUST FOR THE PEOPLE (Roya! Court, Sio 
1745). Nigel Dennis's new play, first to be seen with 
Rex Harrison at the Edinburgh Festival on September 
4th, opens Sloane Square on the 12th 


BECKET (Aidwych, Tem 6404) Christopher 
Plummer and Eric Porter magnificent as the King 
and Becket in Anouilh’s eagerly-awaited play 


BIRD OF TIME, THE (Savoy, Tem. 8888) 
Raj remnant in Kashmir houseboats take a stand 
against threatened Red invasion via Tibet Gladys 
Cooper and Clive Morton as the diehards and Diana 
Wynyard as ill-used Anglo-Indian dressmaker give 
splendid performances 


British 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA (Duchess, Tem 
Shaw's play with Yolande 


8243) 


+DR. FAUSTUS (Old Vic, Wat. 7616). Marlowe's 
play opens the new season on September 14th after 
Edinburgh Festival 


HOLLOW CROWN, THE (Aldwych Tem. 6404) 
Originally presented as special Sunday night perform 
ance by the Royal Shakespeare Theatre company. this 
delightful entertainment devised by John Barton is 
now in the Aldwych repertory with Peggy Ashcroft 
Max Adrian and Richard Johnson 


+KING JOHN (Old Vic, Wat. 7616 
play will join Dr. Faustu 
dinbureh 


Shakespeare 
after its original run at 


KITCHEN, THE (Royal Court, Slo 1745 
Brett now plays Peter in Wesker’s 
play 


Jeren J 
brilhantly produced 


LUTHER (Phoenix, Tem. 8611 
John Osborne's new play 
Edinburgh Festiva and 
Phoenix on September Sth 


Albert Finney in 
Brilliant success at Paris 
Royal Court transfers to 


MIRACLE 


WIR) 


WORKER, THE (Wyndham’s. Tem 
Anna Massey reaches stardom with brilliant 
performance as Annie Sullivan in the He'en Keller 
story Janina Faye wonderful as the afflicted child 


REHEARSAL, THE (Globe, Ger 
attractive play as originally 
Old Vic West End 
Alan Bade Robert 


1592) Anouilh’s 

presented at the Bristo 
success with Phyllis Calvert 

Hardy and Maggie Smith 


ROSS (Haymarket) Whi. 9832) Terence Rattigan’s 
highly successful epic story of the enigmatic Lawrence 
of Arabia Excellent all-male company headed by 
Michael Bryant in the title rile created by Alec 
Guinness 


+TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE (Aldwych, Tem 
6404). Vanessa Redgrave will play Katharina opposite 
Derek Godfrey Shakespeare's play opens on Scp 
tember 13th 


‘TES PITY SHE'S A WHORE (Mermaid. Cit 
Revival of the seventeenth century tragedy by 
Ford 


7656) 
John 


*WHISTLE IN THE DARK. A 
Stratford E Mar. 5973) 
Murphy 27-year-old schoolteacher from Ireland 
Michael Craig and Patrick Magee head the cast 
Opens for limited season on IIth September 


(Theatre Roya 
A first play by Thomas 


Note : Shows marked + will have their first 


performance during September. 


Comedies 


AMOROUS PRAWN, THE (Piccadilly, Ger. 4506) 
Anthony Kimmins’ amusing comedy about army life 
with Evelyn Laye, Jimmy Thompson and Walter 
Fitzgerald giving fine comedy performances 


BILLY LIAR (Cambridge, Tem. 6056). Tom Court 
enay takes over from Albert Finney in Keith Water- 
house and Willis Hall's long-running north country 
domestic comedy 


GOODNIGHT, MRS. PUFFIN (Strand, Tem 
Irene Hand! irresistible in 
comedy by Arthur Lovegrove 


IRREGULAR VERB TO LOVE, THE (Criterion 
Whi. 3216) Joan Greenwood and Hugh Williams 
Star im latest comedy by Hugh and Margaret Williams 


ONE FOR THE POT (Whiteha!! Whi 6692) 
Brian Rix plays four parts in mew farce by Ray 
Cooney and Tony Hilton Directed by Henry 
Kenda 


2660) 
Starring réle of new 


Thrillers 


GUILTY PARTY (St. Martin's, Tem. 1443) New 
who-dunnit by George Ross and Campbell Singer 
starring Donald Sinden, Hugh Sinclair. Ralph Michael 


and France owe 


MOUSETRAP, THE (Ambassador's. Ten 1171 
Agatha Christie's record-breaking who-dunnit, now in 
ts ninth vear 


Musicals 


BYE BYE BIRDIE (Her Majesty's, Whi. 6606) 
American musical about pop singer and his fans, with 
Chita Rivera Peter Marshall, Marty Wilde and 
Angela Baddeley 


tFANTASTICKS, THE (Apollo, Ger. 2663 Suc 

musical pla with long off-Broadway run 

free adaptation of Rostand’s comedy Les Roman 

tiques by Tom Jones, with music by Harvey Schmidt 
rst London performance September 7th 


FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T’BE (Garrick 
Tem. 4601). British musical set in cockney London 
Big success from Theatre Workshop stable 


IRMA LA DOUCE (Lyric, Ger. 3686). Peter Brook's 
delightful production of typical French musical, with 
Shani Wallis 


cesstu 


KING KONG (Princes, Tem. 6596). Likeable African 
musical, with colourful décor and all-African cast 
Opens provincial tour Glasgow, September 12th 


MUSIC MAN, THE (Adelphi Tem. 7611) Van 
Johnson in title rdle of tuneful, sentimental American 
musical, with English Patricia Lambert co-starring 
and some exciting dance numbers 


MY FAIR LADY (Drury Lane, Tem Fabu- 
lous American musical based on Bernard Shaw's 
Pygmalion, starring Anne Rogers, Charles Stapley and 
James Hayter in réles created by Julie Andrews, Rex 
Harrison and Stanley Holloway. 


8108) 





OLIVER ! (New, Tem. 3878). Lionel Bart’s smash- 
hit musical from Dickens’ Olier Twist. Ron 
Moody, Georgia Brown and young Keith Hamshere 
magnificent in leading rdles 


SOUND OF MUSIC, THE (Palace, Ger. 6834). The 
Rodgers—Hammerstein musical based on true story 
of von Trapp family. Roger Dann as the Captain, 
young English star Jean Bayless as Maria, and opera 
star Constance Shacklock as the Mother Abbess. 


STOP THE WORLD -—I WANT TO GET OFF 
Queen’s, Reg. 1166 New-style musical dealing 
with seven ages of man, by Anthony Newley and 
Leslie Bricusse, with Mr. Newley on stage through 
entire show. Also in the lead, Anna Quayle. 


WILDEST DREAMS (Vaudeville, Tem 
Julian Slade-Dorothy Reynolds 
Dorothy Reynolds, Anna Dawson, 
and John Baddeley 


4871) New 
musica] starring 
Angus Mackay, 





Revues and Variety 


BEYOND THE FRINGE (Fortune, Tem. 2238) 
Four brilliant young entertainers—Alan Bennett, 
Peter Cook, Jonathan Miller and Dudley Moore—in 
triumphant new style revue written by themselves 
EVENING WITH SAMMY DAVIS, JR., AN (Prince 
of Wales, Whi. 8681). The famous American enter 
tainer visits London for seven-week season 

LET YOURSELF GO! (Palladium, Ger. 7373) 
Palladium revue on usual! lavish lines, starring Harry 
Secombe 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN REGRETS, THE (Saville 
Tem. 4011). New Myers-Cass revue, with Joan Sims, 
Ronnie Stevens and Millicent Martin 

ON THE BRIGHTER SIDE (Comedy, Whi 
Lively new revue with Stanley Baxter and 
Marsden at their best. Now at the Comedy 
ONE OVER THE EIGHT (Duke of York's, Tem 
$122). Kenneth Williams undoubted star of this slick 
new revue 

YOUNG IN HEART (Victoria Palace, Vic. 1317) 
The farewell show of the inimitable Crazy Gang 





2578) 


Betty 





Opera and Ballet 


+COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
opens September 13th On the 
Kenneth MacMillan’s Diversions, 
rigues’ Jabez and the Devil 
Opera season opens September 
en Tauride 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL (Ken. 8212). Return of 
the Ukranian Dance Company for four-week season 
from September 9th 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 
Festival Ballet Season ends September 16th 
SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 


September 27th with new 
Carmen 





Ballet season 
15th premiéres of 
and Alfred Rod- 


14th with Iphigénie 


London's 


New season opens 
production of Bizet's 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evgs. 6.15 & 8.45. Mats. Sat. 2.40 
A “Happy Holiday’’ REVUE 


“LET YOURSELF GO!” 
with HARRY SECOMBE 
ROY CASTLE MARION RYAN 
KING BROS. EDDIE CALVERT 














= 

Mermaid Theatre 
PUDDLE DOCK, BLACKFRIARS, E.C.4 

Box Office: City 7656 

UNTIL 30 SEPTEMBER 
"TIS PITY SHE’S A WHORE 

by John Ford 
One of the great tragic masterpieces 


poetic drama. ** White-hot 
surpassed ferocity." 


of our 
passion."* ** Un- 


Booking opens 11 September for the 
next TWO plays. 
3 OCTOBER—4 NOVEMBER 
TWO PLAYS BY BERNARD SHAW 
THE SHEWING UP OF BLANCO POSNET 


and 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
An exciting double bill providing a uniquely 
hilarious and stimulating evening in the theatre. 
7 NOVEMBER—9 DECEMBER 


THE LONG SUNSET 
by R. C. Sherriff 
London stage premiére of Sherriff’s highly- 
~ moving story of the last days of 
ritain. 


raised 
oman 


6 and 8.40 p.m nightly 
DON’T FORGET 


You can now get an All-in Theatre PLUS 
Dinner Ticket. 











PITLOCHRY I96I 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, APRIL 22—SEPTEMBER 30 
Revivals— 
The Circle . Somerset Maugham 
Terence Rattigan 

M. Barrie 


Mary R . j. 
; “Moliere/Miles Malleson 


The —y of Truth 
British Premiéres— 
Fifteen Strings of Money . 
1 Am Married 


Coy. incl. Charmian Eyre, 

Sugden. William Moore, James Wellman, Rosemary 

Frankau, Brian Cant, Neil Curnow, Moira Lamb and 
Michael Hughes. 

Plays directed by Peter Streuli, Richard Mathews, 
Jo Dua, Neil Curnow and William Moore. 
Designers: Suzanne Billings, Colin Winslow and 
Thierry Bosquet. 


, 10/6, 8/6, 6/6 (Tel. 233 
STAY SIX DAYS AND SEE Si 


. James Forsyth 
~<, Zorzi/ Frederick May 


lain Cuthbertson, Mollie 








12/ 6, Restaurant 


PLAYS!” 


Italia Conti 
Stage School 


(Licensed — 


Prospectus from: 

NEW ADDRESS 

AVONDALE HALL 
LANDOR ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. &RI: 4971/2 








OLIVIER 


Special Tipped, 


BENSON & HEDGES L™ 
OLD BOND ST. LONDON. Wt 








Over the Footlights 


HE 1961 Edinburgh Festival will still 

be running when this appears, and we 
shall, as usual, include a full illustrated 
review in our October issue. Meantime, in 
London, several productions were presented 
during August, too late for attention in this 
issue. They include The Lord Chamberlain 
Regrets, the new Myers-Cass revue at the 
Saville; ‘Tis Pity She's a Whore, at the 
Mermaid and the revival of Bernard Shaw's 
Caesar and Cleopatra, starring Yolande, the 
Cingalese actress, at the Duchess, where 
Celebration has finished its run. Reviews 
of Goodnight, Mrs. Puffin, starring Irene 
Handl, and Lady Chatterley’s Lover (Arts), 
are unavoidably held over. 

The Pembroke  Theatre-in-the-Round, 
Croydon, re-opens on September 4th with a 
new play by Andrew Cruickshank, called 
The Unfinished Journey, in which Mr 
Cruickshank will also star with Helen 
Cherry, Peggy Thorpe-Bates, Keith Baxter 
and Susan Richards. This play will be fol- 
lowed on the 20th by Norman Thaddeus 
Vane’s The Man Who Was God, with Renee 
Asherson and Neil McCallum in the cast. 
On the 7th, at the Apollo, The Fantasticks, 
the successful American musical play based 
on Rostand, will have its first London per- 





Vol. LVI September, 1961 No. 


CONTENTS 


New Shows Reviewed 
Romeo and Juliet at Stratford-upon 

Avon, by Harold Matthews 6, 
1961 Bayreuth Festival by Penelope 

Turing 8-10, 

Whispers from the Wings by Looker- 

On 
Eric Porter's Split Personality by 

Eric Johns 12, 18 
Becket 13-17 
Luther 19-23 
Echoes from Broadway by 

Ranald Savery 24, 25, 41 
Elegy for Young Lovers 26, 27 
European Summer Festivals by Ossia 

Trilling 29-31, 36, 41 
One for the Pot 33-35 
Lost London Theatres by 

N. } Bligh 37, 38, 41 
The Bishop’s Bonfire 39 
The Dwindling Provinces by 

Ronald Hill 42-44 
Festival at Llangollen by 

Dennis Gray Sto!l 45, 46, 52 
Joan Littlewood Ends a Phase by 

R Marriott 47, 48 
Summer Productions at the Vanbrugh 

Theatre by Harold Matthews 49, Sl, 52 


Cover Portrait : Eric Porter and Christopher 
Plummer in Becket 
Picture by Angus McBean 


formance, and on the I1Ith the new play ; 

A Whistle in the Dark, originally said 10 | flier see ee ae London, BC 
have been too controversial to reach the (Fleet Street 1555). Subscriptions: 24s. a 
stage, will be presented by Robin Fox at year, post free. 

Theatre Royal, Stratford East, former home 
of Theatre Workshop. 


The next production at the Royal Court (on the 12th) will be August for the People, the 
new Nigel Dennis play, announced as a highlight of this year’s Edinburgh Festival, where 
it will be presented on September 4th. Rex Harrison heads the cast, which includes George 
Benson, Rachel Roberts, Cyril Raymond, Hugh Latimer and Gwen Nelson. Vanessa 
Redgrave will be appearing both in London and at Stratford-upon-Avon after The Taming 
of the Shrew, in which she plays Katharina, opens at the Aldwych on the 13th in the 
production seen at Stratford last year. 


First seen at the Edinburgh Festival this year, Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, starring Paul 
Daneman, opens the Old Vic season in the Waterloo Road on the 14th, to be followed 
on the 19th by King John, which was also given a Festival presentation at Edinburgh’s 
Assembly Hall. 

After being closed for several weeks, Covent Garden re-opens for the new Ballet and 
Opera Season on the 13th, and at Sadler's Wells a new production ef Carmen, with 
Patricia Johnson in the title réle for the first time, will inaugurate the Opera Season on 
September 27th. It is interesting to note that this revival is to be directed by John Barton, 
of the Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon. Ralph Koltai has designed the 
sets, and Anenna Stubbs the costumes. Donald Smith will be heard as Don José and 
Raimund Herincx as Escamillo. Colin Davis will conduct. It is also announced that there 
is to be a major revival of Rigoletto at the Wells on October 26th. FS. 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“Stop the World—i Want to Get Off” — 
Queen's, 20th july. 


“The Bishop's Bonfire” —Mermaid, 26th July. 
(See also page 39) 

“‘Luther’’—Royal Court, 27th july. 
See also pages 19-23) 

“One for the Pot’’—Whitehall, 2nd August. 
(See also pages 33-35) 

“Wildest Dreams"’—Vaudeville, 3rd August. 

“Guilty Party’—St. Martin's, 17th August. 











QUEEN'S 
**Stop the World—I Want to 
Get Onf’’ 


NTHONY NEWLEY sets out to present 

a modern Mr. Everyman in mime- 
revue, but is scarcely experienced enough 
for so exacting a task. Book, music and 
lyrics are by Lesley Bricusse and Anthony 
Newley, and the team of young ladies who 
act as a latter-day Greek Chorus, seem a 
novel innovation for the first part of the 
show, but even this lively gimmick palls to- 
wards the end. Full marks, however, must 
go to Anna Quayle, who proves herself a 
brilliant comedienne in several nationalities. 
Sean Kenny's simple set of raised tiers 


under a big top (favourite symbol for the 
world) served admirably, and enjoyment 
would have been vastly increased if the 
second half had been considerably cut, and 
if Mr. Newley had eschewed the mime— 
he is no Marcel Marceau. But he is a like- 


able and humorous person in his own 
right, and no doubt his many fans will flock 
to the Queen's F.S. 


MERMAID 


** The Bishop's Bonfire °° 

EAN O'CASEY’S dramatic works fall into 

two classes; the three early plays and the 
rest. The first class is more satisfactory as 
theatre art. However, The Bishop's Bonfire 
has the true O’Casey flavour. Nobody else 
could have written it. Despite rather flat 
direction, it provided good entertainment by 
reason of its humour. It has no central 
character and little in the nature of plot but 
the theme seemed to be a plea, habitual 
with the author, to let Youth have its fling. 
It starts in knockabout comedy, proceeds to 
guy the Church party and satirise the 
“goody-goods” flamboyantly and with dabs 
of brilliant absurdity, but it ends melo- 
dramatically in unexpected, unprepared for, 


deliberate, cold-blooded murder. It is con- 
cerned with the loves of two sisters for two 
young men. The elder sister is to be a nun 
but there is little to prevent the younger one 
mating save the prevailing perversity of Irish 
elders. The people seem old-fashioned to 
English eyes. The manners, habits of thought 
and verbal quirks of Irish types are exagger- 
ated to excite laughter of different kinds. 
The characters are drawn together and re- 
lated by the expected visit of a bishop, in 
whose honour a bonfire is to be lighted. 
The most striking performances came from 
the periphery of what seemed to be “plot”. 
Harry Hutchinson was admirable as an 
extraneous railway porter who suddenly 
irrupted into a drawing-room and made a 
drunken speech about things in general. 
Paul Farrell was excellent as a conventional 
Canon and Godfrey Quigley was robust in 
comedy whilst Davy Kaye demonstrated the 
indestructible gaiety of the young in heart. 
H.G.M. 


a Whore has now opened at the 
Mermaid 


Tis Pity She’s 


ROYAL COURT 
** Luther” 

OHN OSBORNE’S latest play—his big- 

gest undertaking yet— has all the excite- 
ment and weaknesses of the author's 
previous work. In construction disjointed, 
undue emphasis is placed on certain 
sequences, notably the opening scenes in the 
monastery, which, though essential in set- 
ting the background for the subsequent 
behaviour of Luther the reformer, are 
carried on far too long. But for all this, 
the passionate feeling of our most provoca- 
tive young playwright finds the ideal outlet 
in the character of the sin-obsessed and 
body-conscious Martin Luther. 

Albert Finney, now in the front rank of 
our young actors, was given no light task 
in presenting the title-réle—that of a con- 
troversial and enigmatic historical figure, 
and if at times the depth was not there, his 
performance is a great achievement for one 
so young. It was not for nothing that he 
was accorded the Best Actor prize at this 
year’s Paris Festival for this interpretation. 

Outstanding also were George Devine as 
the quiet and authoritative Johann von 
Staupitz, Vicar General of the Augustinian 
Order, John Moffatt as the civilised Cardinal 
Cajetan, and Peter Bull as the notorious 
John Tetjel, Dominican vendor of the 





Pope’s indulgences. Bill Owen was appro- 
priately rough and rude as Luther’s disap- 
pointed father, and finely etched were the 
performances of Dan Meaden as the kindly 
Brother Weinand, Julian Glover as the 
Knight, and Charles Kaye as Pope Leo. 
Indeed, a very great deal is owed to the 
excellent cast, and to the masterly direction 
by Tony Richardson, which in turn is given 
cohesion by the starkly effective sets and 
costumes designed by Jocelyn Herbert, who 
has done some excellent work for the 
Theatre recently. F:S. 


WHITEHALL 


**@ne for the Pot’ 
|= latest spree at the Whitehall is fast, 
extremely complicated in plot and 
moderately funny. It will afford most amuse- 
ment to those who laugh joyously at ice 
cubes in the seat of the pants, liberal squirt- 
ings with soda syphons and characters being 
bashed on the head with warming pans. 
Whatever one’s own opinion of such enter- 
tainments might be, the play is bound to 
run for at least as long as its predecessor, 
always providing that the actors can stand 
the pace, especially Brian Rix who has an 
exhausting time. 

The play, written by Ray Cooney and 
Tony Hilton, has to do with the conditions 
under which ten thousand pounds will be 
passed on to a certain Bill Hickory Wood 
(Brian Rix), one proviso being that there 
should be no other Hickory Woods living. 
Bill is just about to sign the deed when the 
cat is set among the pigeons by the arrival 
of a twin brother Rupert, a debonair 
charmer for whom the heroine falls heavily, 
also played by Brian Rix. There is a great 
deal of mistaken identity and among the 
zanier set pieces are a very funny portrait 
painting session and a wild tango. But the 








Pembroke Theatre (Cro 5773) 
Wellesley Road, West Croydon 


September 4th to 16th 


o 
Unfinished Journey 
ANDREW CRUICKSHANK 
HELEN CHERRY 
PEGGY THORPE-BATES 
KEITH BAXTER SUSAN RICHARDS 


Evenings 7.45.  Matinée Saturday 5.0 











Stephanie VOSS, who will star in “The Fan- 
tasticks’’, which opens at the Apollo on September 
7th. Miss Voss will be remembered for her appear- 
ances in ** Meet Me by Moonlight ” at the Aldwych ; 

* Lock up Your Daugh the op a production 
at the Mermaid, and in the recent revival of ** Rose 
Marie ’’, in which she played the title-réle. 





concoction really comes to the boil with the 
arrival of a broth of an Irish Hickory 
Wood (Brian Rix again), whose determina- 
tion and cunning almost get the better of 
the other two. 

Brian Rix’s performance is a triumph and 
achieves a conjuring trick effect which often 
leaves the audience gasping, and himself too 
one shouldn’t wonder! The old gang are 
all in good form, particularly Leo Franklyn, 
as a bribable butler; Larry Noble, as a dim- 
wit lawyer; Basil Lord, as Bill’s spiv-like 
friend, and Terry Scott, as the man who 
wants to give away the money. The play is 
once again directed by Henry Kendall. 

L.M. 


VAUDEVILLE 


** Wildest Dreams ~~ 

HIS new musical is the Dororthy 

Reynolds-Julian Slade mixture as before, 
which no doubt will vastly please those who 
like their entertainment light and senti- 
mental. But since the era of Salad Days, 
their first great triumph, taste in music has 
toughened, and the sentimental ditties in 
this new show seem superficial and repeti- 
tious to a degree, so that not one of the 
tinkling numbers can be said to stick in the 
memory. 


Dorothy herself, as a nice 


- 


Reynolds 


(Continued on page 





S the Zeffirelli production of this play 
at The Old Vic is such a popular 
talking-point, it seems necessary to dispose 


of it at once by saying that Peter Hall’s pro- 
duction is nothing like it. Mr, Hall does 
not appear to have been affected by it to the 
point of imitation or contradiction. The 
Old Vic production, however, has undeni- 
ably a unity which the Stratford-upon-Avon 
one lacks. This is due to several causes. 
Signor Zeffirelli was his own designer. Mr. 
Peter Hall lost his Romeo before the open- 
ing. At the Vic, nobody seemed to bother 
about poetry in this most lyrical of plays, 
but here Dame Edith Evans and Dorothy 
Tutin are able to blend poetry with charac- 
ter so perfectly that the general effect is 
bound to be uneven 

There seemed to have been very few 
excisions in the text and the “two hours’ 
traffic” occupied more than three and a half 
hours. It was interesting, for once, to hear 
the spate of turgid and repetitive lamentation 
in the Capulet household when Juliet was 
presumed dead and to have this capped with 
Peter's crazy rendering of “ Heart's ease”. 
Once would be, perhaps, enough. Tony 
Church gave the Prince of Verona sufficient 
authority to overcome the handicap of being 
sent on unattended, but, of course, it did 
damage to the work to have the ruler of a 


** Romeo and Juliet’’ at 
Stratford-upon- Avon 
REVIEWED BY HAROLD MATTHEWS 


Dorothy Tutin as Juliet in the 1958 Stratford-upon- 

Avon season during which she made her début at the 

then Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. In this year’s 

mew prodection she plays with Dame Edith Evans as 
the Nurse. 


Portrait by Angus McBean 


medieval 


Italian city-state marching out 
alone to 


guell a riot like a Headmaster 
stalking from his room to silence the noise 
in the corridor. With so numerous a com- 
pany, neglect to have the Prince attended 
seemed inexplicable. 

The treatment of Tybalt was something 
new. He was slight and venomous, with 
unglowing fire, quarrelsome, a nasty young- 
ster, played in modern manner by Peter 
McEnery. As a swordsman, he was inferior 
to Mercutio, who fought him teasingly with 
one weapon only against Tybalt’s two. 
After seeing old Capulet smack his face at 
the feast, a striking theatrical effect was 
achieved when Romeo, almost twice his 
size, knelt to him to avoid a fight. 

The lovers were given privacy for their 
first interchange and, after “holy palmers’ 
kiss”, they instantly took fire and embraced 
passionately. Miss Tutin gave us a Juliet 
of “spirit, fire and dew”, glowing with 
youthful ardour, at the turn of girlhood and 
womanhood, with wide, wondering and ex- 
pressive eyes. She seemed but fifteen or so, 
the very form and soul of immortal Juliet, 
whose moods she reflected with compelling 
charm and absolute conviction. Shakes- 
peare’s phrases sounded spontaneous expres- 
sions of thought and feeling, nor could one 
doubt her pauses were filled with emotion, 
her silences with thoughts. Dame Edith 
Evans played the Nurse as a kind old 
creature, full of memories and tenderness, 
given to simple humour, accepting fate. It 
was the best performance in this part for 
many years. To one who did not see Dame 
Edith in the part before the War, it was a 
revelation. 

Juliet and the Nurse are the best parts in 
the play—(Romeo’s is less rewarding}—and 
to see them so marvellously filled is a privi- 
lege to be prized while memory lasts. 

Brian Murray was a robust, unsubtle 
Romeo. He put force and expression into 
words, sometimes the wrong words, but he 
appeared to have no feeling for phrases. 
He left his coat on Juliet’s balcony when 


Continued on page 28 
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** Wildest Dreams” (Conid.) 

middle-aged aunt, is the best thing in this 
story of an aggravating schoolgirl with in- 
hibited feelings of romance, and a penchant 
for white racing cars. Nicholas Garland 
directs in some attractive lightweight settings 
designed by Brian Currah. FS. 


ST. MARTIN'S 


** Guilty Party * 

IGHLY to be recommended is this 

slick thriller by the authors of Any 
Other Business, which had a similar back- 
ground telling of a group of business direc- 
tors. The play is most skilfully directed by 
Anthony Sharp in an agreeable setting by 
Norman Smith, and no praise could be too 
high for the brilliant team work of the first- 
rate company, headed by Donald Sinden as 
the unfortunate director accused of em- 
bezzlement, who returns after years abroad 
under an assumed name, and is winkled out 
by the revengeful daughter (Ann Firbank) 
of the man who died as a result of the 
business crash which followed the embezzle- 
ment. Ralph Michael, Hugh Cross, Michael 
Bates, Peter Stephens, Anthony Woodruff, 
with Frances Rowe as their wealthy lady 
chairman, are an interesting and diversified 
board of directors, with Duncan Lewis as 
their accountant, and Hugh Sinclair as a 
likeable outsider. Melissa Stribling appears 
to good effect as Joan Henderson, one-time 
wife of the alleged embezzler. F.S 


GLYNDEBOURNE 


** Elegy for Young Lovers ” 
| is indeed a change for Glyndebourne to 


include a new opera among its time- 
honoured classics and Hans Werner Henze’s 
“chamber” opera, Elegy for Young Lovers, 
with its small cast and small subtle orchestra, 
found a suitable setting in this charming 
opera house, 
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The libretto, like that of Stravinsky’s The 
Rake's Progress, is by W. H. Auden and 
Chester Kallman and in spite of an uneven- 
ness of style, that runs from ungainly collo- 
quialisms to obscure symbolism, it is a 
highly skilful piece of work. The whole 
opera lingers on in the imagination and 
whatever its drawbacks it is certainly never 
dull. 

The premiére of the original English 
language version at Glyndebourne, on July 
13th, was particularly notable for the sing- 
ing of the two Swedish singers, Kerstin 
Meyer and Elisabeth Séderstrém. Indeed 
Miss Meyer, who was singing at Glynde- 
bourne for the first time in her career, could 
hardly have shone more brightly nor could 
she have chosen a better réle with which to 
make her debut. Carolina, Grafin von 
Kirchstetten, the poet’s formidable and 
pathetic secretary and patron is, apart from 
the réle of the poet Gregor Mittenhofer, the 
best written character in the opera and gave 
Kerstin Meyer a splendid opportunity to 
show not only what a fine singer she is but 
also what an impressive actress she is into 
the bargain. She built up the character 
beautifully, fully revealing the anguish, 
jealousy and frustration of this devoted 
woman, giving all she has to the egotistical 
poet and receiving nothing in return. 

Elisabeth Sdéderstrém was charming in the 
réle of Mittenhofer’s young mistress, Eliza- 
beth Zimmer, torn between her new love 
for the doctor’s son and her love and pity 
for the poet. Her fine clear tone revealed 
the charm of Henze’s vocal writing. The 
cutting at Glyndebourne, with the com- 
poser’s consent apparently, of the second 
scene in act three, robbed Miss Séderstrém 
of the great duet and death scene on the 
mountain side, and in consequence the réle 
of Elizabeth lost something of its import- 
ance. 

The only disappointment at Glyndebourne 
was the portrayal of Mittenhofer himself. 
Carlos Alexander sang intelligently and with 
competence, but his voice lacked the colour 
and range that so subtle a character calls 
for. He conveyed the poet’s self-indulgence 
and ruthlessness but missed the sense of 
greatness and fascination with which he held 
all those around him in thrall. 

Giinther Rennert’s production imposed a 
sharply focused outline on the drama and it 
said much for his skill that in spite of the 
cutting the concluding scene proved as effec- 
tive as it did. Lila de Nobili’s setting for 
the mountain inn was charming and had a 
fine sense of place and period. L.M. 





Above: A striking pictere showing Wieland Wagner's décor for the Venusbere in the new ** Tannhiiuser ”’ 
with Grace Bumbry as the Venus. Right: Victoria de los Angeles who sang wonderfully as Elisabeth in this 
production of “* Tannhiuser "’. 


1961 Bayreuth Festival 


| is just nine years since I began my 
annual pilgrimage to Bayreuth. Then it 
was by the 24-hour boat and train journey 
from London; now a mere 34 hours by 
Lufthansa flight to Nuremberg via Frank- 
furt, followed by an hour and a half on the 
train, and with a full programme of operas 
ahead there is much to be said for the com- 
fort of air travel. 


Looking back those nine years—ten sea- 
sons—have included some of the richest 
experiences of my opera-going life. Each 
year has its highlights and disappointments, 
but I still feel that Bayreuth is something 
which no Wagner lover should miss. 


Lust is not easy to portray on the stage 
without offence on the one hand or lack of 
sensual passion on the other. Wieland 
Wagner has succeeded with the Venusberg 
in his new Tannhduser remarkably well, and 
the star of this particular aspect of the pro- 
duction is the choreographer, Maurice 
Béjart, artistic director of 20th century 
Ballet at the Théatre Royal de la Monnaie 
in Brussels. Béjart’s ballet for the Venus- 
berg baccanale is extremely daring, but 
always maintains that delicate balance be- 
tween the two dangers. The rest of the pro- 
duction is typical Wieland Wagner—a more 
or less permanent set of golden pillars varied 
by lighting and gauzes, formalised move- 


by Penelope Turing 


ment, rich costumes. Musically, Wolfgang 
Sawallisch conducted an exciting perform- 
ance, though the singing was not on the best 
level of Bayreuth. Victoria de los Angeles 
sang exquisitely as Elisabeth, but her inter- 
pretation was rather too warmly human, 
and lacked the spiritual quality which is 
essential to this réle of redemption. Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, recovering from a cold, 
was not in his best voice as Wolfram, 
though this was as always a moving and 
masterly performance. As Tannhduser 
Wolfgang Windgassen got off to a disappoint- 
ing start, heavy of voice and phlegmatic in 
acting. His singing gained vitality in the 
later acts, but it was still not wholly satis- 
factory. Grace Bumbry is the new Venus. 
She has a fine voice but was hampered by a 
static pose, heavy metallic costume and re- 
markably unseductive hairstyle. 
Der Fliegende Holldnder again had the 
fey, inspired Senta of Anja Silja. Her per- 
vance brought the opera to life and 
urgency as soon as she appeared. George 
London gave one of his best performances 
as the Dutchman, and Fritz Uhl was a like- 
able and passionate Erik. The production 
remains mysterious and effective, matching 
the music’s dark colour and restless seas, 
and the chorus was in superb form, thanks 
again to the work of Wilhelm Pitz. Sawal- 
lisch conducted 








1961 Bayreuth Festival (Con:.) 


Left : Hams Hotter was a ‘ 
cent Gurnemanz in  Parsital™ ot 
this year’s Bayreuth Festival. 


Right: A seene from Act Ill of 
“Parsifal”’, which was again con- 
ducted by Hans Kuappertsbusch. 


Below: A scene from Act Il of 
““*Siegfried”’. 








1961 
Bayreuth 


Festival 


(Contd 


Right Rudolph 


Bayresth 

Extreme 
Wolfgang 
Sawallisch, the con- 
of “* Tana- 

and “ Der 
Fliegende Holliinder”’ 


Hans Knappertsbusch has for some years 
been the Parsifal conductor at Bayreuth. So 
much so that this opera under another baton 
is almost unthinkable as far as the Festspiel- 
haus is concerned. Not everyone likes his 
slow tempi, the weight and reverence of his 
conception, and in fact the singing must be 
first class or the opera’s quality of eternity 
is apt to apply to the length of the perform- 
ance also. In this case it had the magnificent 
Gurnemanz of Hans Hotter. The réle suits 
the size and richness of his voice admirably, 
and the characterisation was complete in 
detail and profoundly moving—the sage old 
man of infinite compassion. George London 
was a restrained but sincere and tragic 
Amfortas and Gustav Neidlinger an excellent 
Klingsor. The new Parsifal and Kundry, 


Jess Thomas and Irene Dalis, both have good 
voices, and promise well in these réles, and 
there was an enchanting bevy of Flower 
Maidens 

This was the second year of Wolfgang 
Wagner's Ring production Last season 
much of it was still in an embryonic stage, 
now it can be better judged. The opening 
Rhine Das Rheingold has been 
largely restaged and to greater effect though 
the rocky whirlpool which serves for the 
river is not entirely satisfactory. The later 
scenes, however, are in many ways admir- 
able: a clearly lit slanted disc below 
Valhalla, and a dark, cavernous Nibelheim 

Jerome Hines was the Wotan in Rheingold 
and Die Walkiire. His voice is not quite 
large enough to compass the full majesty 


scene of 


Continued on 


page 28 


Extreme left: Gottlob 

Frick, the Hunding 

in “Die Watkiire’’. 

and /eft : Irene Dalis 

as Kuondry in 
** Parsifal"’. 





Whispers from 
the Wings 


by 
Looker-on 


Kight: Brian Rix as he appears in ** One for the 

Pot”’, the mew farce at the Whitehall. Such is the 

play’s success that Mr. Rix has recently completed 

a £75,000 deal with the ticket libraries, the largest 
deal in the history of this theatre. 


Photo by Reg. Wilson, Houston Rogers Studio 


RIAN RIX has put another Whitehall 

farce into orbit, One for the Pot by 
Ray Cooney and Tony Hilton, which shows 
every indication of attaining the three-year 
run averaged by comedy productions at the 
Whitehall, which has become the Aldwych 
of our time, as far as farce is concerned. 

So successful have these Whitehall farces 
been that only three were needed to serve 
Mr. Rix during his first ten years in man- 
agement at that theatre—Reluctant Heroes 
by Colin Morris and Dry Rot and Simple 
Spymen, both by John Chapman. Tom 
Walls and Ralph Lynn in their heyday at 
the Aldwych needed far more than three 
plays to keep the theatre packed for a 
decade. 

What is the secret of Mr. Rix’s success? 
He believes farce writers should have had 
a certain amount of experience as actors, 
and that applies to all four of his team of 
comedy writers. Amateur dramatists, with 
no experience of acting or writing for the 
professional stage, bombard Mr. Rix with 
comedies every week, hoping he will decide 
to produce one and make their fortune, 
but few of the scripts have any of the 
necessary ingredients of success. 

“When an actor writes farce,” explained 
Mr. Rix, “he respects the basic stage logic 
upon which such comedy must be founded. 
The characters should be reasonably real 
human beings and the humour must not be 
cruel. It should make you laugh, but never 
flinch. 

“The amateur makes the mistake of 
overloading the play with funny stage- 
business, the sort which does not live out- 
side the slapstick scenes of pantomime. In 
farce, such behaviour on stage would be 
received in stony silence, as always happens 
when humour is misplaced, either in the 
theatre or in real life. 

“ Another mistake prevalent among ama- 
teurs is to overload the dialogue with 


terrible puns, so that few of the lines bear 
any relation to ordinary natural everyday 
conversation. Then others think that blue 
scripts are what audiences most enjoy when 
they seek laughter on their evening out. 
Nothing is further from my idea of farce. 
All the shows I have presented at the 
Whitehall have been as clean as a whistle. 
One can bring anybody.” 

Even Mr. Rix realises that it would be 
folly to go on repeating the same success 
formula, show after show. So One for the 
Pot differs from its predecessors in one 
important respect. It has a gimmick, which 
permits Mr. Rix to play four different 
brothers during the evening—a North 
Countryman, a Man About Town, an 
Irishman and a Frenchman. 

The play is so ingeniously staged that Mr. 
Rix can run off as the Irishman and re- 
appear in a split second from the other side 
of the stage as the gormless lad from the 
North. The mechanics of the production 
are fascinating and they leave the audience 
gasping throughout the evening. Audiences 
love being fooled in this way and some 
patrons have already been back to see the 
play in the hope of discovering how it 
works. 

(Continued on page 28) 





WO or three times a week, very late at 

night, a young actor can be seen at the 
wheel of his car, speeding between London 
and Stratford-upon-Avon. It is Eric Porter, 
one of the leading players of the Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre Company, who is 
appearing during the current season as 
Buckingham in Richard III at Stratford and 
in the title-réle of Anouilh’s Becket at the 
Aldwych, the Stratford Company's London 
branch. 


As far as the public is concerned, Mr 
Porter is giving two of the finest perform- 
ances of his career, but few realise at what 
cost. The mental adjustment involved in 
playing two different leading parts several 
times a week in two different places is con- 
siderable. 


Mr. Porter is glad he accepted the chal- 
lenge, but admits he would think twice be- 
fore working under similar conditions again. 
“I find the mental adjustment much more 
tiring than the task of playing the two 
parts,” he explained. “I drive through the 
night because the roads are empty and it is 
less strain. But it means that I wake up in 
a different flat; I meet a different set of 
people at the theatre; I play with a different 
group of actors and I have a different dress- 
ing table. It sounds simple enough, but it 


Erie Porter’s 


Split Personality 
by Eric Johns 


Left A striking por- 

trait by artist Veronica 

Haigh showing Eric 

Porter in the title réle 

of Anouith’s **Becket’’, 

currently im repertory 
at the Aldwych. 


takes quite a time to accept this change as 
an everyday occurrence. 

“Once these obstacles have been overcome 
and the actor gets acclimatised, he can 
appreciate the excitement and the stimula- 
tion of the experience. It means he can play 
a far wider range of parts than might other- 
wise be possible—with Shakespeare at Strat- 
ford and a modern author at the Aldwych. 

“The commuting keeps the actor on his 
toes. He must be on top of his work all the 
time, if he is to give the audience their 
money's worth—and surely that is the artist's 
first duty to his public, no matter how large 
or small a part he is playing.” Mr. Porter 
considers it would be out of the question for 
a large number of artists to commute over a 
long period of time. Far too many com- 
plications would arise and the standard of 
production would inevitably suffer. 


Few actors have had Mr. Porter's experi- 
ence of playing Thomas a Becket in two 
different plays. Apart from playing Anouilh’s 
Becket at the Aldwych, he formerly played 
Becket in T. E. Eliot's Murder in the 
Cathedral at the Bristol Old Vic. The man 
himself has a strong appeal for Mr. Porter 
‘I find much of myself in him,” he con- 
fessed. “ My friends tell me that some of 
the lines I speak as Becket in the Anouilh 
play they have heard me say myself—in my 
own private life. I'm not going to tell you 
what they are. That would be far too 
revealing! 


“| think the play is magnificent, better, in 
fact, than the name-part. Anouilh has left 
a lot unspoken about the character. aspects 
of the man which should one day be ex- 
pressed. Up to a point, I have tried to 
imply what I feel to be missing, but I con- 
sider both the Anouilh and the Eliot por- 
traits are as incomplete as they are differ- 
ent. Eliot's reasons for Becket’s aspirations 


Continued on page 18 





King: Well, Thomas Becket, are you satisfied? I am naked at your tomb and your monks are coming 
te flog me. What an end to our story! You, rotting in this tomb, larded with my barons’ dagger thrusts. 
and I, naked, shivering in the draught, and waiting like an idiot for those brutes to come and thrash me. 
Don't you think we'd have done better to understand each other? 


Christopher Plummer as King Henry in the opening scene in Canterbury Cathedral 


«- Beeket ” 


@ Jean Anouilth’s fascinating play, which was reviewed in our last issue, 
has joined the repertory of the Royal Shakespeare Theatre Company at 
the Aldwych to a resounding success and house-full notices. Christopher 

aren Plummer as the King and Eric Porter as Becket have added considerably 
oe to their laurels, and it is not for nothing that these gifted young actors 
have been featured on the cover of this magazine twice in three months, 
David for their performances as Buckingham and Richard Ill at Stratford are 
Sim equally striking. 


The full title of Anouilh’s play is “ Becket, or The Honour of God”, 
and the London production is given in Lucienne Hill’s admirable transla- 
tion. Peter Hall is the director, and Leslie Hurry has designed the 
splendid costumes and setting. 
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King : 1 have decided to re- 
vive the office of Chancellor of 
England, Keeper of the Triple 
, , and to entrust it te 
my ioe savers and subject, 


omas 
King Henry takes delight 
in defyingthe Archbishop. 
L to R: Gilbert Folliot, 
Bishop of London (Peter 
Jeffrey); the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Donald 
Layne-Smith); Becket 
(Eric Porter); King Henry, 
and the Bishop of Oxford 
(P. G. Stephens). 


Archbishop Will you allow 
an old man, who is very close 
to death and who, in this 
rather sordid argument, wae 
defending more perhaps than 
you suspect—to hope, as & 
father, that you will never 
know the bitterness of realis- 
ing. one day, that you made « 
mistake. 
Becket in his new post as 
Chancellor has sided with 
the King in his demand 
for more money from the 
Church, and the aged 
Archbishop is shocked by 
this young man’s seeming 
lighthearted insolence 
For though he had not 
followed the priesthood, 
Becket is a deacon of the 
church. 





Becket ;: The only thing I love is coming to you. Beauty is one of the few things which 
don’t shake one’s faith in God. 


Becket, who has been entertaining the King and his followers to a banquet, is sickened by the 
orgy and leaves to join his mistress, Gwendolen, the Welsh captive girl he carried off from her 


father’s castle in Wales. (Diana Rigg as Gwendolen). 


King: Vm not 
cheating # 1 ask 
for her, am I? I 
said “favour for 
favour’’ and I 
asked you for your 
word of honour. 


The King chal- 
lenges Becket’s 
loyalty by ask- 
ing his friend to 
give him the 
Welsh girl. Tra- 
gedy follows 
when Gwendo- 
len kills herself 
rather than sub- 
mit to the King. 





Louis: Why weren't 
you born on this side 
of the Channel, 
Becket? True you 
would do doubt have 
been a thorn in my 
side then! The honour 
of God is a very cum- 
bersome thing. 


Becket, now Arch- 
bishop, has defied 
Henry and has 
been forced to flee 
from England, 
where all his pro 
perty has been con- 
fiscated. But after 
journeying to 
Rome, he decides 
to return to his 
flock, and to face 
death if need be 
The astute King of 
France (Patrick 
Wymark) offers his 
protection to this 
brave man 


Below » Becket : 'm waiting for the honour of God and the honour of the King to 
become one. 


King : You'll wait a long time then ! 


As arranged by King Louis, Becket and the King meet again after their long separation. Their 
rendezvous is an arid plain in a wintry blizzard, and it is quickly apparent that Henry has 
never forgiven his one-time boon companion for his volte face on being made Archbishop, but 
in his odd way loves him still. In the end, though their quarrel is not resolved, Henry gives 


the Archbishop permission to return to England 





King 
Mada 


We are still alive 
oan 7 





let him cheat me out of 
one or two articles the 
other day, but I have 
something up my sleeve 
for him ! 

Queen Mother: Henry! 
I bore the weight of state 
affairs longer than you 
ever have. I have been 
your queen, and I am 
your mother. You are 
answerable for the - 
terests of a great K 
dom, not for your moods. 
You already gave far too 
much away to the King 
of France, at Ferte 
Bernard. It is Engl 
you mast think of, 
your hatred — or 
appointed love—for that 
man. 


Pictures 
by 
David Sim 


Becket: Now give me 
my silver cross. I must 
hold it. 


Little Monk: Lord, it’s 
heavy! A good swipe 
with that ont they'd feel 
it word, I wish I 
eo ve it! 


mony g 9 Lac! as 
This on BF 


Saxon ! 
will have been in pos 

the end for you. 
There. I'm ready, all 
adorned for Your festivi- 
ties, Lord. Do not, in 
this interval of waiting, 
let one last doubt enter 
my soul. 


After the Archbishop's return from exile the conflict with the King 

becomes daily more acute, and Henry vents his chagrin in mad out- 

bursts. On the occasion pictured above he sets the crown on his 

young son’s head and swears he will have the young boy crowned by 

the Archbishop of York in defiance of Canterbury, and with the Pope’s 

consent. His mother, the Queen Mother (Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies), 
reasons with him in vain. 


Below : A moment towards the end of the play when Becket, arrayed 
in his robes and holding the silver cross, awaits the coming of the 
assassins in the Cathedral. With him is the littlke monk (lan Holm) 
whom he had met years before in France, and saved from imprisonment 





Eric Porter's Split Persenality (Conid.) was Irving's last great creation, and, what is 

are spiritual, but Anouilh’s are on a more ‘More, the very last part he played—at the 

put plane.” Theatre Royal in Bradford, only an hour or 
—— before he died. 

When Mr. Porter played Becket in Bristol, °° : , 
he did a certain amount of research on the a : pence! — - gg Pend Pas on 
man, but he is fully alive to the danger of S8*°#"S' Personal triumphs. wengg-a 
an actor finding out too much about a his grandson-biographer, Laurence Irving, 
character who has actually lived in the past. ‘he er established a greater affinity with 

“Th , ss sia sane Mali tite lian his public than in any other piece he played; 

lay.” . aoe aa hd p — Wiecill Soak ‘on he promoted, in a sense, a Spiritual rather 
pay, Mmamtamed Dr. rorter, Y than emotional exhilaration in his audience. 
ahs dana his own interpretation. As Becket he never stooped to play upon 

For instance, an observer who knew their emotions; his rendering of the part was 
Becket has recorded that he had a charm- most remarkable for its superb restraint and 
oe spo kcal thats aoe eee for the awful serenity of its repressed pas- 
or me to pla A 


. sion,” 
It would overload the play with something 


' . It seems uncanny that the last words 
which the dramatist did not intend to be Irving ever uttered on the stage, on the very 
there.” 


threshold of his own death, were Becket’s 
As Mr. Porter was making up as Becket, “Into thy Hands, O Lord, into Thy Hands!”, 
in his dressing room at the Aldwych, I was as the final curtain fell on his last-ever per- 
impressed by his remarkable likeness to formance. 
Irving in the same part. Irving did not play We could have gone on for hours, talking 
Tennyson's Becket until his 55th birthday; about Becket and Irving, Anouilh and Eliot, 
in other words, he was more than twenty Stratford and the Aldwych, but the call boy, 
years older than Mr. Porter, but there is 4 in the form of a loudspeaker in Mr. Porter's 
decided similarity between the cut of the dressing room, announced that the curtain 
features of these two actors, who might have would be rising on Anouilh’s Becket within 
been born to play a Prince of the Church. fifteen minutes—so, reluctantly, I took my 
Mention of Irving reminded Mr. Porter he departure of the young man about to assume 
had not yet read the Tennyson play, which _ the title-réle. 





BOOK 
THE 


Running 


Time } --- FILMED WHERE IT HAPPENED BY 
105 min. : j LOUIS DE ROCHEMONT ASSOCIATES! 


Full details from CONCORDIA FILMS, 42 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


Tune-in to: 
THE LUTHERAN HOUR 
(“ Bringing Christ to the Nations ") 
every FRIDAY at 11.30 p.m. from RADIO LUXEMBOURG (208 metres). 


The Lutheran Hour is the most extensive non-governmental radio programme 
today, broadcasting weekly from 1,200 stations located in 60 countries, and in 56 
languages. Send for further information to: 


THE LUTHERAN HOUR, 42 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Martin; 1, brother Martin, do make profession and promise obedience to Almighty God, to 
Mary the Sacred Virgin, and to you, my brother Prior of this cloister, in the name of the Vicar 
General of the order of Eremites of the holy Bishop of St. Augustine and his successors, to live 
without property and in chastity according to the Rule of our Venerable Father Augustine until 
death. 


The opening scene in which Martin Luther (Albert Finney, left) is received into 


the Order of Eremites 
A ee 
°° Luther 


@ Scenes from John Osborne’s new play, which has aroused great 
interest at this year’s Paris Festival, at the Royal Court in London, 
and at the Edinburgh Festival. So much so, that on returning 
from Edinburgh “Luther” will begin a run at the Phoenix 

Terence le Goubin Theatre on September 5th. For his acting in the title réle Albert 

Finney was awarded the prize for the best actor at the recent 
Paris Festival. The play is directed by Tomy Richardson, and the 
décor is by Jocelyn Herbert. 
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Above, left: The Prior 
(James Cairncross) prays 
over the kneeling Brother 
Martin after he has been 
received into the Order 


Above: The dramatic 
moment when the young 
monk Martin, by nature 
ill-adjusted to the rigours 
and monotony of the 
cloistered life, falls foam- 
ing at the mouth in a fit 
during the chanting of 
the Office. The Offic 
goes on without pau 
but the kindly Brot! 
Weinand (Dan Mead 
comes out to assist | 


Martin : Oh Mary, dear Mary 
ali I see of Christ is a flam: 
and raging on a rainbow. Pra 
to your Son, and ask Him «& 
still His anger, for I can’ 
raise my eyes to look at Him 
Am I the only one to see al 
this, and seffer 


Martin, arrayed 
vestments before 
his first Mass, is « 
with his inner confi 





Martin : Father, why do you 
hate me being here? 


Martin meets his father 
after the Mass, and it is 
clear that this rough- 
spoken miner (Bill Owen) 
is disappointed that his 
brilliant son’s education 
has led him into the 
Church rather than into 
a more lucrative profes- 
sion like the law 
(Right: Peter Duguid as 
Lucas, a friend of the 
family.) 


Above, right: 

Hans : Why do you blame 
me for everything ? 

Martin : 1 don’t blame you. 
I'm jest not grateful, that’s all. 


Father and son fail to 
resolve their differences 


Tetzel: Are you wondering 
who I am, or what I am? Is 
there anyone here among you, 
any small child, any cripple, 
or any sick idiot who hasn't 
heard of me, and doesn’t know 
why I am here? ... 


The beginning of the 
Dominican Inquisitor 
Tetzel’s long harangue in 
the Market Place, Juter- 
bég in 1517, whither he 
has come on one of his 
highly successful visits as 
vendor of indulgences. 
(Peter Bull as _ Tetzel) 








Cajetan Please stand up, 
Dr. Luther. So you're the one 
they call the excessive doctor. 
You don’t look excessive to 

Do you feel very exces- 
sive ? 
Cajetan, Cardinal of San 
Sisto (John Moffatt), has 
sent for Luther, who has 
alarmed the authorities 
by denouncing Tetzel’s 
corrupt selling of indul- 

gences 


But, should he persist 

is obstinacy and you can- 

not secure him, we authorise 

you to outlaw him from every 

part of Ger y. Te banish 
and excommunicate him. 


The decadent Pope Leo 
is determined to silence 
Luther 


Left: Martin: 1 have been 
served with a piece of paper. 
Let me irll you abo t. ie 
has come to me latrine 
called Rome, that capital of 
the devil's own sweet empire, 
It is called the papal bull, and 
it claims to excommenicate 
me, Dr. Martin Luther. . ; 








Knight: You're all ready now. 
You even look like a butcher. 


Following the peasants’ re- 

volt at Wittenberg in 1525, 

when Luther had abandoned 

the people, the Knight (Julian 

Glover) smears blood from a 

corpse on the forehead of 
the Doctor. 


Martin : We must go to 

A little while, 

y Christ said 

that, I hope that'll be 

the way of it again. I hope so. 

Let’s just hope so, eh? Eh? 
Let's just hope so. 


It is five years later and at 
the close of the play Dr. 
Luther, now married, holds 
his baby son in his arms. 
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the American 
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Echoes from Broadway _ panaid Savery 


HE present day seems a propitious time 


to produce Troilus and Cressida 


Shakespeare's cynical, bitterly satirical mood 
in this work finds today’s audiences recep- 


tively schooled in modern 


disillusionment. Yet 


dramas of 
Troilus and Cressida 
possesses an eloquence of anger and a 
savagery of dramatic attack that are often 
lacking in the writings of current protestors 
American Shakespeare Festival Theatre 
in Stratford, Connecticut, put on the play 
as the third offering in its 1961 summer 
repertory. On the whole it did a remark- 
ably coherent job with the difficult text and 
self-defeating characters Costuming by 
Motley and décor by Robert O’Hearn were 
placed in the Civil War period in the 
United States (1860-64). There is historical 
evidence to support such a transplantation 
of mood and physical background 
Shakespeare's play treats of the Greek- 
Trojan wars. There are outward similari- 
ties in the two conflicts. We infer from 
some of the dialogue, for example, that 
there were ties of family and friendship 
between the leaders of the two sides, a 
circumstance which was certainly true of 
the Civil War Furthermore, since the 
American strife of intra-rebellion has been 
often portrayed as one of high principles and 
idealism on the parts of both antagonistic 
forces, the cynicism and satire in Shakes- 


peare’s piece gains a sharper cutting-ed 

The Greeks in the production 
costumed as the Unionists or Nort! 
the Trojans as_ the 
Southerners. Opposing commanders 
memnon and Priam, were made u 
physical resemblance to their Amy 
counterparts, Generals Grant anc 
Appurtenances of the Greek cam; 
sembled a Civil War field headqua 
Trojan home base was provided w 
scenic suggestion of a pillared portic 
the southern mansion tradition. Cons 
with all productions at the Festival The 
in recent years, scenery and properties 
sparse and impressionistic rather thar 
tailed and realistic 

However, in the 
director Jack Landau went all out 
action. Rifle fire resounded across 
stage, powder smoke billowed acridly 
the footlights, and batteries of small 
non, wheeled upstage, exploded in bright 
flashes directly at the audience. The 
southern mansion burned and crumbled 
a fashion reminiscent of the old-time melo 
dramas 

In a number of respects, production and 
performances were the smoothest and most 
unified of any of this season's offerings 
(Previously presented were As You Like It 
and Macbeth.) The Connecticut theatre has 


Confederate 


final battle scen 





patiently assembled a good solid corps of 
male actors who know how to read Shakes- 
peare’s lines and are skilled in characterisa- 
tion. Several of them have attained status 
aS permanent members of the company. 
One or two have seen service in the 
Canadian Stratford organisation, as well as 
classic theatres in England. 

The ladies, who, with exception of 
Cressida, have comparatively little to do in 
the play, were equally proficient. Jessica 
Tandy made the most of the pitiful horror 
implied in her two scenes as the demented 
Cassandra. Kim Hunter played Helen (the 
minx who caused all the trouble) as a 
light-headed, attractive flirt. Carrie Nye, 
exceedingly beautiful in the period gowns, 
managed the rather obscure psychological 
changes in the character of Cressida with 
as much believability as could be expected. 
She was radiant and youthfully passionate 
in her early scenes with Troilus; haughty 
and disdainfully proud when subjected to 
the coarse attentions of the Greeks. And 
we caught glimpses of the deep sadness of 
her inner conflict when she succumbs to 
the seduction by Diomedes. 

None of the leading characters in the 
play possesses any real nobility of spirit 
or intent. The Trojans are impelled to 
continue the war under a false banner of 
misconceived honour and chivalry, spurning 
entreaties of their women and one or two 
maturer minds to put an end to the san- 
guinary foolishness. The Greeks fall into 
two categories: professional soldier-officers 
to whom warfare is a way of life: and 
the cynics who perceive the follies of their 
behaviour but are not induced to change it. 

Among the latter is Ulysses, pictured by 
Shakespeare as a philosopher of sorts, 
drawn into the war somewhat against his 
will, but taking an amused delight in what 
he sees as the absurdities of the proceed- 
ings. This rdle was performed with a 
personable flair for satire and elocution by 
Paul Sparer—a glint in his eve and cock 
of his eyebrows to accent the elegantly 
phrased acidity of the speeches. Donald 
Davis played the sulking, temperamental 
Achilles on an effective level of ironic 
decadence. Patrick Hines was a bearded, 
cigar-smoking Agamemnon; jovially ruth- 


>: Im @ scene from 
third 


“ Troilus and 
fin 


enemy camp. In the rear is Pandarus’ 
servant, played by Julian Miller. 
Photo by Friedman-Abeles 


less in executing the strategy of military 
victory. 

Shakespeare created the character of 
Thersites as a mouthpiece for much of his 
most devastating commentary on the base 
motives of the war leaders and the perfidy 
of Cressida. In this production Thersites 
was shown as a slovenly attendant to the 
Greek officers. Donald Harron (like 
Donald Davis, a Canadian) made the man 
a unique character with skilled touches of 
detail in physical deportment and reading. 
He was a great favourite with audiences. 

On the Trojan side, there were Will Geer 
as Priam, a formidable rock of wilful 
stubbornness in his leadership of the 
Southern clan; Guil Dudley as a blonde 
and handsome Paris, reluctant to relinquish 
Helen, who is little more than a symbol of 
his vanity over romantic achievement; 
Richard Waring as a virile, dashing, but 
disillusioned Aeneas; Ted van Griethuysen 
as, first, a lovelorn, then a completely 
crushed Troilus. 

In the interests of truthfulness, it must 
be noted that Pat Hingle, one of the guest 
stars for this year’s repertory, was a disap- 


(Continued on page 41) 





Right: The young lovers on 
the balcony of the mountain 
inn “where the action takes 
place. It is springtime in 1910, 
and Ejizabeth Zimmer (Elisa- 
beth Séderstrém), the young 
mistress of Mittenhofer, the 
well-known poet who is staying 
at the inn seeking inspiraticn, 
has fallen in love with Toni 
Reischmann, son of the local 
doctor Toni’s father and 
Carolina, the poet's devoted 
secretary, try to part them 
Extreme right: After Mitten- 
hofer (Carlos Alexander) has 
sent the young lovers to climb 
the mountain in search of the 
flower Alvetern, Carolina 
(Kerstin Meyer) extracts a 
confession from him that he 
had at the last encouraged the 
affair, feeling sure it would 
not last 


s by Guy Gravett 








“6 Elegy 
for Young 
Lovers ” 


at 


Glyndebourne 


@Scenes from the first per- 
formance, in the original 
English, of Hans Werner 
Henze’s opera, with libretto 
by W. H. Auden and Chester 
Kallmann. The first per- 
formance took place at 
Glyndebourne on July 13th, 
when the conductor was John 
Pritchard. The opera was 
produced by Giinther Ren- 
nert, with décor by Lila de 
Nobili, with the collabora- 
tion of Henry Bardon. A 
review of this production 
will be found on page 7, and 
Ossia Trilling reports on the 
German version in his article 
on page 29. 


Extreme left: Josef Mauer 
(John Kentish) the alpine guide, 
knowing that a blizzard is 
coming up, rushes in to ask 
Mittenhofer if anyone from 
the inn is on the mountain 
After a moment’s hesitation 
Mittenhofer replies “ Not that 
I know of,” and Carolina does 
not contradict him. 


Left: Mittenhofer goes out to 
the reading desk on the lecture 
platform and announces that 
he will read his latest poem 

the Elegy for Young Lovers 

dedicated to the memory of 
Elizabeth Zimmer and Toni 
Reischmann who died on the 
Hammerhorn together. A 
moment towards the end of 

the opera 





Romeo and Juliet at Stratiord- 
upen-Aven (Contd.) 

came the dawn but, after so short a period 
of preparation, he deserves much credit for 
giving Juliet adequate support. Mercutio, 
bearded neatly, nonchalantly toyed with 
fancy topics and mocked his companions. 
At times he seemed to mock his lines but 
this was by far the best thing lan Bannen 
has done at Stratford-upon-Avon. His treat- 
ment of the Queen Mab speech was lively 
and original and his play with the Nurse 
delicate in indelicacy. There was nothing 
ghostly about Max Adrian’s Friar Lawrence 
—and nothing Franciscan. 

Desmond Heeley’s costumes were not 
fantasticated. In the case of Paris (Barry 
Warren), and Lady Capulet (Cherry Morris) 
they achieved Old Mastery. The settings by 
Sean Kenny were the sort of settings Mr. 
Kenny is conditioning us to but they were 
not of his best. A heavily timbered, all- 
purposes erection, full of angles, revolved 
on a circular base. It gave some variety 
and was good for grouping but it never 
itself made a very pleasing picture. The 
quantity of timber to be seen kept the 
beholder out of Italy. The dominant fea- 
ture was a set of twelve wide railway- 
sleepers arranged in steps and calling for 
intrepidity in action. The final scene in the 
vault was an awful jumble in which it 
appeared that Juliet was to be cremated. * 





Whispers from the Wings (Con:d.) 

Playing so many parts within the span 
of two-and-a-half hours provides Mr. Rix 
with the most exhausting acting task he 
has ever undertaken. It demands intense 
concentration. If his mind wandered, it 
would be so easy to make an entrance as 
the wrong brother and wreck an entire 
scene. Nothing dare go wrong. Physically, 
the part is tremendously taxing. Mr. Rix 
must run a mile or two during the course 
of a performance and after his drunken 
scene and his tango in the second act, he 
is saturated with perspiration and has to 
change completely in the interval. 

Mr. Rix first took an option on One for 
the Pot as far back as 1958, and the authors, 
in close consultation with him, have been 
working on the script ever since. Oddly 
enough, in its original state, the last act 
was the best, the second was second best 
and the first the weakest. Hours, days and 
months of painstaking work have gone into 
the play to improve it and an enormous 
amount of trial and error was exercised 
under the direction of Henry Kendall. 


“Ours is the most difficult side of the 
profession,” he concluded. “It is easier to 
make people cry with good dialogue than 
to make them laugh with inferior lines.” 
He was thinking of some of the rough- 
and-tumble comedies of his repertory days 
rather than the carefully conceived, tailor- 
made plays seen at his own theatre. * 





1961 Bayreuth Festival (Con:d.) 

of the réle, and at present his acting in the 
first opera is stiff and tentative, but he has 
the right stature and stage presence, and one 
day will make a fine Wotan. Otakar Kraus’s 
Alberich was a tower of strength, and 
David Ward repeated his London Fasolt to 
good advantage. For some reason Gerhard 
Stolz was made up as a negroid Loge. 

Die Walkiire was altogether a more excit- 
ing evening with Astrid Varnay in splendid 
voice as Briinnhilde; she is always an artist, 
and here her acting matched her singing. 
Jerome Hines is more at home in this opera, 
and his performance was impressive and 
moving. Gottlob Frick was a fine, dark- 
voiced Hunding. Regine Crespin was the 
Sieglinde and sang magnificently, though her 
costume was unbecoming to say the least. 
Fritz Uhl is the new Siegmund, and although 
his voice is rather small for the réle he sang 
it with beauty and intelligence. Personally, 


I find the staging of Die Walkiire very good: 


simple, powerful and well lit, and Rudolf 
Kempe conducted, drawing some magnificent 
playing from the orchestra. 

For Siegfried we had further changes of 
cast, but the cycle went from strength to 
strength. Birgit Nilsson was the Briinnhilde, 
radiant in voice and bearing. Hans Hopf 
had improved his last year’s Siegfried out of 
all recognition, and partnered her more than 
worthily, and Hines gave place to James 
Milligan as the Wanderer: a new Wotan of 
noble voice and majestic presence, 

Gétterdimmerung was, as it should be, 
the crown of the Ring, Birgit Nilsson was 
superb as Briinnhilde, Hopf not in quite 
such good voice as Siegfried, but a memor- 
able hero. Gottlob Frick’s Hagen is one 
of the finest of the present generation of 
singers, and his scene with the vassals had 
tremendous impact. Thomas Stewart made 
an interesting Gunther, and the lesser parts 
were all well sung. Wolfgang Wagner has 
solved the final disintegration of the world 
of gods and men very effectively, the broken 
disc reforming beneath the ripples of the 
Rhine. Altogether an impressive new Ring 
to form the second stage of New Bayreuth. 

« 
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European Summer Festivals by 


(PART 1) 


HIS year’s Zurich Festival is the first in 

which Dr. Hebert Graf, the new intend- 
ant of the Zurich Opera, the Stadttheater, 
has had a hand. His policy has been to have 
all the operas sung, as far as possible, in the 
language of origin. The most eagerly 
awaited event of 1961 was the Munich 
Opera’s production of Henze’s Elegie fiir 
Junge Liebende—which had had its world 
premiére at the Schwetzingen Festival—and 
which was given one performance in Zurich, 
before being done at this year’s Munich 
Festival. Elegy for Young Lovers proved 
an exception to Dr. Graf's rule, since the 
Bavarians did it in a German translation by 
Ludwig Landgraf. 

The focal element of the opera is a 
Bavarian alp and the Hotel Schwarzer Adler 
that lies at its foot. The curtain rises on 
Hilda Mack, an elderly resident at the hotel 
who has been waiting for 40 years for the 
return of her husband, Icst in a climbing 
accident. Hilda Mack’s psychotic visions 
dramatically interpreted by Henze by the 
use of atonal music—provide Gregor Mittel- 
hofer, a middle-aged poetic genius, who 
comes to the hotel with his retinue, with in- 
spirational material. When his doctor's 
young son falls for his attractive young 
mistress, he makes as though to condone the 
alliance but in his destructive egotism sends 
them to their death on the alp, aided and 
abetted by his possessively jealous secretary, 
just as Hilda Mack's husband’s body, per- 
fectly preserved, is yielded up by the ice. 
This experience enables Gregor to compose 


Ossia 
Trilling 


and to recite his latest masterpiece, which 
gives its name to the opera. 

Elegy is a depressing work which seems to 
deny to the young the right to happiness. 
The sole note of optimism lies in the final 
scene, when Gregor (through the use of the 
orchestra alone) “recites” his poem of genius 

-a quality that Henze’s music conveys 
amazingly convincingly. Henze, more than 
most modern composers, has hit off a satis- 
factory compromise between the asceticism 
of musical serialism and the skilful dramatic 
employment of the orchestra, which boasts 
such unorthodox instruments as the saxo- 
phone and the electric guitar. The rhythmic 
use of percussion is brilliantly done to 
underline the drama’s macabre overtones. 
Between recitative and spoken dialogue, the 
music contrives to be romantic and senti- 
mental by turns but never fails to give the 
inhuman story the persuasive coherence of 
a “Musikdrama”. To the question what 
relevance this tale can possibly have to the 
year 1961, in which it saw the light of day 
(for the action takes place in 1910), or what 
the artistic function of the devouring prota- 
gonist might be, each spectator must provide 
his own answer. Elegy is in other respects 
not a difficult work to follow and as directed 
by the composer (who also conducted the 
Bavarian orchestra in Zurich) can scarcely 
have been presented without full fidelity to 
his musical intention. Helmut Jiirgens, of 
Munich, is responsible for the décor that 
also varies between the symbolic and the 
naturalistic. For the hotel interior, designed 





Right: The **Caie 
elisso "’ Theatre, Spo- 
one of the town's 


Festival of Two Worlds, 
which is said to be the 
second oldest indoor 
theatre in Italy still in 
use, and below Mr. 


Gian Carlo Menotti. 


founder and Director of 
the Festival of Two 
Worlds. 


Photo, right, by 
Ossia Trilling 


in the hideous undulatory, green and purple 
Jugendstil, he has used transparent gauzes, 
which give the setting an unreal glitter. 
Towering over it and brought into sharp 
relief by subtle lighting effects stands the 
menacing alpine peak, the Hammerhorn, a 
piece of theatrical symbolism that would 
have appealed to Ibsen who often used its 
like more than a hundred years ago. As 
the arch-egotist, Gregor, Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau gave one of the finest performances 
of his career, musically and dramatically: 
when the score is spine-chilling, so is his 
ingratiating demeanour. He towers head 
and shoulders above the rest of the singers, 
morally and physically, like the cathartic alp 
he somehow seems to symbolise 

The fourth Festival of Two Worlds at 
Spoleto ended as usual with a deficit. Yet, 
I am sure, its director, Gian Carlo Menotti, 
will see his plans for a fifth festival next 
year come to fruition, as always. Sub- 
sidised partly by the Ford Foundation in its 
first two years (to the tune of £18,000) it 
still has to find the difference between the 


Italian authorities’ current subsidy of £12,000 
and the operating costs of £80,000. These 
have always been met, apart from box-office 
takings, from donations by well-wishers, 
among whom there would be far more 
Britons if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
followed the example of his American oppo- 
site number and permitted artistic donations 
to be made before tax deduction. Menotti 
can command some of the best brains in the 
theatrical world from both sides of the 
Atlantic (hence the name of the festival). 
His avowed purpose is to harness youthful 
talents, fuse the arts, and show that an 
Italian festival need not slavishly ape and 
outdo America, with her garish commer- 
cialism, cacophony, and all the other Angst 
symbols of a saturated society. The friendly 
and tastefully informal atmosphere at 
Spoleto has no equal at any festival I have 
ever attended 

This year’s piéce de résistance was Luchino 
Visconti’s production of Strauss’s Salome, 
sung in German. As usual Visconti has 
gone to the graphic arts for inspiration, this 
time to Gustave Moreau’s illustrations, and, 
like Wilde before him, invented a Salome 
that can have existed only in some artist’s 
imagination. Margaret Tynes, a young and 
shapely coloured Mus.Bach. from South 
Carolina, who gave up the chance of a 
D.Phil. at Columbia University in order to 
become a singer, undertook her first import- 
ant réle as Salome and must have delighted 
her director (as she delighted the audience) 
for her malleability, her perfect musical 
pitch, and her well-rounded (if as yet un- 
practised) voice. Moreover, she moved with 
the grace of a born dancer. The idea of 
having her wear a skin-tight shimmering 
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Right Margaret Tynes im the title réle of Strauss’s 

“Salome” ed hi — décor by Lachino 

Visconti and conducted by mas Schippers (at the 
fourth Festival of Tro Werle Spoleto, 1961). 


Photo by Bruno Mantura 


snake-skin throughout, suggestive of naked- 
ness, accorded fully with the producer’s (and 
I venture to think the librettist’s and com- 
poser’s) conception, though it came adrift 
for the famous dance, for which seven 
acolytes had to be enlisted, each to manipu- 
late one of the seven veils. But the climactic 
horror of her death came as a welcome and 
necessary relief after her unearthly bout of 
licentious wriggling, that matched the musical 
climax (under Thomas Schippers) to perfec- 
tion. Samuel Barber’s Vanessa, another 
fin-de-siécle opera of crossed love, was not- 
able for Menotti’s own direction (the libretto 
is his, too) and Beni Montresor’s pink-and- 
violet fin-de-siécle décor. I found the music 
slightly faded, like the costumes and furni- 
ture, though I cannot be sure that this was 
the composer’s intention. What dramatic 
excitements gave his rather unimposing work 
high relief were due to Menotti’s skill as a 
director rather than anything else. And, for 
the record, let me mention the solecism 
committed by the tenor’s claque, which 
burst into cheering prematurely and all but 
ruined his great second-act solo aria. I 
wondered whether this was through under- 
rehearsal or by way of revenge for non- 
payment. One can never tell in Italy. 


The revival of Egidio Romualdo Duni's 
Isola dei Pazzi, after nearly 200 years’ 
silence, was a musical curiosity—a collector's 
piece, rather than a popular entertainment. 
If this is the best that the reputed inventor 
of the “opéra comique” can do, I begin to 
doubt the taste of the eighteenth-century 
audiences who preferred him to Pergolesi. 
There were some pleasant moments of solo 
and ensemble singing and the production by 
Giancarlo Sbragia was as inventive as Peter 
Hall’s décor was delightful. (This designer, 
an Englishman, is not to be confused with 
that other Peter Hall, who directs Stratford’s 
fortunes.) The story, about a colonial gov- 
ernor who tries to sort out the troubles of 
an island peopled by men and women with 
demented ideas of their importance and 
finishes up by getting the only relatively 
sane lady among his subjects, is as crazy as 
the title (The Mad Island). Menotti’s own 
verdict should suffice: “Duni is enchanting 
in small doses”. Menotti is also responsible 
for Album Leaves, a mixed bag of songs, 
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in the title réle of Samuel Barber's 

ibretto by Gian Carlo Menotti, directed 

by Mr. Menotti with décor by Beni Montresor, con- 

ducted by Werner Torkanowsky, also at the fourth 
Festival of Two Worlds at Spoleto. 


Photo by Bruno 


Mantura 
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Above: One of the many hilarious scenes. On hearing that the wealthy north country mill- 
owner, Jonathan Hardcastle, wants to give £10,000 to a descendant of a former workman, the 
spiv-like Charlie Barnet (Basil Lord, right) is only too delighted to bring his pal, Hickory Wood, 
a somewhat bucolic young man, to claim the inheritance. Above : Charlie finds the only way 
to keep Hickory Wood (Brian Rix) in the house is to give him some dog dope. Others in the 
picture, L to R, Helen Jessop as Cynthia Hardcastle, Sheila Mercier as Amy Hardcastle, Larry 
Noble as Arnold Piper, the solicitor, Terry Scott as Hardcastle, the benefactor, and Leo 
Franklyn as Jugg, the butler. But other Hickory Woods turn up to claim the inheritance, and, 
below, Jugg agrees that he will keep quiet—for a consideration! 


‘‘One for the Pot’ 


at the Whitehall 


@ This new farce by Ray Cooney and Tony 

Hilton is all set for the traditional long 
run at the Whitehall, where the play is pre- 
sented by Rix Theatrical Productions, and 
directed by Henry Kendall, with setting by 
Rhoda Gray and lighting by Gilbert 
Harrison. A review of “ One for the Pot” 
appears earlier in this issue, and to quote 
the programme, “the entire action is con- 
tinuous and takes place one mad-summer’s 
night at Jonathan Hardcastle’s country 
house”. Highlight of the piece is the 
astonishing performance of Brian Rix him- 
self, who plays four roles with unflagging 
high humour, terrific speed, and undoubted 
clear brain, 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers Studio 





By now there are two Hickory 
Woods—looking exactly alike, and 
Cynthia Hardcastle, the benefac- 
tor’s charming daughter, has fallen 
heavily for one of them. Poor 
Charlie has the utmost difficulty in 
seeing that only one Hickory Wood 
appears at a time and, right, is 
flabbergasted when yet another 
would-be heir appears—a loquaci- 
ous Hickory Wood from Ireland. 


It is not long before 
Winnie (Hazel 
Douglas), Hickory 
Wood's anxious wife, 
arrives on the scene, 
and further compli- 
cates proceedings 
Meantime Charlie 
and his pal have 
been provided with 
evening dress with 
the aid of Jugg, and 
in the scene, above 
Hickory Wood finds 
he cannot hold his 
liquor 





For reasons too complicated 
to explain in a small space it 
is decided that the original 
Hickory Wood shall dress up 
as Aunt Amy, and so divert 
the attention of Mr. Piper 
(right). Below: A moment 
towards the end of the play, 
when it looks as though all 
the troubles are sorted out, 
and the legacy duly allotted. 
But there is yet another sur- 
prise in store for the har- 
assed members of the Hard- 
castle house-party! (Top 
right, Peter Mercier as 
Clifton Weaver). 
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Right, front row Edith Martelli 
(Semplicina), Paola Pedani (Sordi- 
done), Renata Ongaro (Garbata), 
and back row: Alberta Valentini 
(Gloriosa), Florindo Andreoli (Spez- 
zaferro) and Dino Mantovani (Maigo- 
verno) in “ L'isola dei Pazzi”, a 
comic opera by Egidio Romuaido 
Doni, with libretto by Anseaume. 


Photo by John Ardoin 


ballets, and sketches, among which I particu- 
larly liked Jules Feiffer’s sick playlet Crawl- 
ing Arnold, that exposes to his merciless 
satire a typical American family gone to 
earth during an air-raid exercise, and the 
recurring line of one of its members every 
time the “coloured girl” brings in the cock- 
tails: “I sympathise with the aspirations of 
your people!” Equally memorable was 
Shirley Verrett-Carter, a young coloured 
contralto with a beautifully toned voice. 
While the first two were done in the “Teatro 
Nuovo”, built one hundred years ago, the 
last two programmes were to be seen in the 
lovely, miniature “Teatro Caio Melisso”, 
said to be the second oldest indoor theatre 
in Italy (after Palladio’s “ Teatro Olimpico ” 
at Vicenza) and restored by Menotti, after 
spells as a warehouse and a cinema. Besides 
Verdi's German Requiem outside the 
Cathedral, dozens of modern art and film 
shows, and the Lalka puppets from Poland, 
the festival also offered to its patrons 
Maurice Béjart’s dancers from Brussels, 
Jerome Robbins’ from U.S.A. (his new 
ballet Events was entirely rehearsed and 
given its world premiére here), the Berioska 
dancers, and Paolo Stoppa and Rina Morelli 
in Dear Liar. What more could one ask 
for? 
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Left: Yane Rhodes in the titlhe-réle 
of ** L’Iacoronazione di Poppea’’. 
an opera by G. F. Busenello, with 
music by Claudio Monteverdi in a 
new adaptation by G. F. Malipiero. 
Direction was by Michel Crochot, 
décor by Suzanne Lalique, and 
Bruno Bartoletti conducted at the 
International Music Festival at 

Aix-en-Provence. 


Photo by Serge Lido 


Of the 
I yons, 


numerous French Festivals at 
Aix-en-Provence, Vichy, Orange, 


Nice, and others, where operas are to be 


seen, that at Aix is, of course, the best 
known. This year, the thirteenth festival 
offered Lavinia, by Henri Barraud (libretto 
by Feélicien Marceau), a world premiére, 
presented as part of the artistic director, 
Gabriel Dussurget’s policy of staging con- 
temporary works, and the first French re- 
vival of Monteverdi’s L’Incoronazione di 
Poppea resuscitated and adapted by Mali- 
piero. As the dress rehearsal of the former, 
which | had arranged to attend, was per- 
formed without the orchestra (either through 
lack of preparation or for other reasons 
which the management would not divulge), I 
decided to forgo it altogether. The French 
notices ranged from the politely sceptical to 
the “rave” variety. Hearing it broadcast a 
few days later, I suspect that I would have 
sided with the former, though the produc- 
tion (and especially the Vesuvian décor by 
Francois Ganeau) came in for unqualified 
praise. Lavinia is an opera-buffa (his first) 
by a serious composer based on a short story 
about the suspicious Neapolitans who refuse 
to believe that “there can be smoke without 
fire” and hound an innocent shopkeeper into 
Continued on page 41 
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The Terriss Theatre, Rotherhithe, at the time of its opening. 
Picture by courtesy of the Bermondsey Central Library 


LOST LONDON THEATRES 


by N. M. Bligh 


16 The Story of the Terriss Theatre, Rotherhithe * 
1899 - 1943 


HERE are few London theatres of the 

past for which it is not reasonably easy 
to obtain some measure of information, 
however sketchy, by consulting standard 
books and literature. But there is at least 
one, opened and closed within living memory, 
for which these sources may be searched in 
vain. We refer to the Terriss Theatre, 
Rotherhithe. 

Though in a locality remote and almost 
non-existent to the Londoner of the West 
End, it was a handsome and well-appointed 
house typical of many on the outer fringe 
of central London at that time. Set in 
Lower road, and designed by W. G. Sprague, 
the exterior in red brick and stone was of 





* The writer acknowledges gratefully the kind help 
of the staff of Bermondsey Central Library, the 
L.C.C. Architects’ Department, Andrew Melville, 
Esq., and various correspondents 
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pleasing appearance; the finely proportioned 
auditorium was about 65 feet square, the 
stage 68 feet wide and 35 feet deep. The 
interior decorations were in Louis XV style, 
cream and gold prevailing; there were two 
tiers only, and an absence of pillars. The 
promoters included Sydney Marler (later one 
of the original board of the London Theatre 
of Varieties Syndicate) and E. G. Saunders, 
managing director, the manager being 
Lauderdale Maitland. Contemporary reports 
indicate the great delight of the local popu- 
lace and a feeling almost of incredulity at 
having a theatre in their midst. The name 
commemorated, of course, William Terriss 
who two years earlier had been brutally 
murdered outside the stage door of the 
Adelphi. Previous to the opening there was 
a reception at which was played the Terriss 
Festival March composed by Louis la Ron- 


Lest Lenden Theatres (Conid.) 

delle, the musical director. Seymour Hicks 
and his wife Ellaline Terriss, daughter of 
William Terriss, and still, at the age of 90, 
happily with us, arrived from the Criterion 
where they were appearing in My Daughter- 
in-law, greeted the assembly and wished 
success to the undertaking. 

The opening night was Monday, October 
16th, 1899, with The White Heather, a recent 
drama from Drury Lane, with a cast includ- 
ing Susie Vaughan, Marion Hume, Julian 
Boyce, and Wilfred Taylor, and all the scenic 
spectacle of the Lane. The audience was 
said to have numbered 5,000, which seems 
more than an exaggeration, but “no vacant 
seat” is not surprising. The first succeeding 
run of shows, mainly by the Henry Dundas 
company, whose leading lady was Maud 
Elmore, were of a type finding great favour 
at the time and were, in order, Thou Shalt 
Not Kill, A Life of Pleasure (military 
drama), The Harbour Lights (one of William 
Terriss’s greatest successes), Paul Jones 
(nautical comic opera), Cheer, Boys Cheer, 
Alone in London, and East Lynne, with 
Maud Elmore as Lady Isobel. At Christmas 
there was Augustus Harris’s pantomime, 
Dick Whittington, “direct from Drury Lane” 
with Julie MacKay, Ernest Heathcote, 
Florence Trevelion, and the famous J. A. 
Cave. 

In October, 1900, the theatre was leased 
to George Conquest, junr., famous son of 
the even more famous George, senr., of the 
Grecian Theatre, and a policy somewhat as 
formerly was followed. A few of the titles 
noted in the autumn season are The Cotton 
King, The Belle of New York, The Mariners 
of England, and In the Shadow of the Night. 
The pantomime was Sinbad with Maud 
Nelson as the principal boy and Conquest 
himself in the form of entertainment at 
which he excelled; press reports at the time 
bestowed the highest praise. The first half 
of 1901 continued the popular run of plays 
and melodramas; representative examples 
are shown by such titles as Why Woman 
Sins, Two Little Vagabonds, Under the Red 
Cross (stirring South African drama), The 
Sign of the Cross (William Greet’s com- 
pany), A Trip to Chicago (musical comedy 
by Walter Sealby’s company), The Bank of 
England, and “a sensational drama”, Secrets 
of the Harem. March saw the start of grand 
Sunday concerts with engagements including 
the Grenadier Guards Band. 

The Conquest lease lasted until the end of 
August, 1901, and then followed what must 
certainly have been the most outstanding 


epoch in the history of this theatre, its pur- 
chase by Walter and Frederick Melville and 
the start of their regime of full-blooded 
melodrama lasting until 1907. The two 
brothers, coming of theatrical stock, had a 
remarkable flair for writing a certain type 
of lurid melodrama mainly on the subject of 
dangerous or depraved women, or girls 
fighting heavy odds against villains, scoun- 
drels, or maniacs in the squalid or vicious 
levels of London and the great cities. They 
turned out a flow of these plots and the 
famous productions so characteristic of their 
time were played with immense success at 
the Terriss as well as at the Standard, the 
Elephant and Castle, and a whole circuit of 
theatres, and in the West End. But by the 
early part of the century the more sophisti- 
cated West End audiences, except for the 
cheaper seats, were inclined to regard these 
passions torn to tatters with an increasing 
degree of curiosity and amusement. For 
years, however, such melodramas held their 
own at the lesser houses and thrilled in- 
numerable audiences with their stories of 
pathos, crime, and the triumph of good over 
evil. 

Let us recall the titles of some of these 
Melville classics as here staged—their titles 
are usually self-explanatory—and the names 
of the leading players: Between Two Women 
(1902); The Female Swindler, A Girl's Cross 
Roads (both 1903); Her Forbidden Marri- 
age, A Disgrace to Her Sex, The Usgliest 
Woman on Earth (all 1904); The Soldier's 
Wedding (1906); Her Road to Ruin (1907). 
The players included Ashley Page, Algernon 
Syms, Marion Denvil, Felix Pitt, Leonard 
Yorke, Violet Elliott, Olga Andre, Eva Dare 
(wife of Walter Melville), Newman Maurice, 
and Rule Pyott. The pantomimes of 1901 
and 1902 were both by the Melvilles and 
entitled, respectively, Cinderella and St. 
George and the Dragon. Prices at the Terriss 
were suited to the locality and to the times, 
when the public, not sated with entertain- 
ment, flocked to avail themselves of what 
the living theatre offered and when an even- 
ing’s enjoyment could be obtained, as here, 
from a dress circle seat at 2/- to a gallery 
seat at 4d. The brothers did not, of course, 
stage exclusively plays of their own author- 
ship, and amongst presentations by other 
authors we select at random A London 
Actress by Emma Litchfield, a well-liked 
play which has enjoyed revivals up to the 
present time, Sailors of the King, a drama 
by F. Bateman, and When Other Lips, a 
melodrama by T. Arthur Jones. 

Continued on page 41) 














P P a po gg —_ the |e yom pein of Sean i on 
‘ > play, which was first produced at the Gaiety eatre, 
‘The Bishop 4 Bonfire Dublin, in February, 1955. Above left: Derek Young 
as Manus Moanroe, and, above: L to R, Godfrey 

migley as Dick Carranaun, Terry Scully as Daniel 

at the looncoohy, David Blake Kelly as Councillor Reiligan 

and Paul Farrell as the Very Rev. Timothy Canon 

. Burren. Below left: Am argument with Lt. Michael 

Mermaid Reiligan (Joe Lynch, /e/1) with, extreme right : Davy 

Kaye as Codger Sleehaun. Below : Codger has a gay 

i oseene , Se Neenc moment with Foorawn (Celia Salkeld) which leads to 

Pictures by Morris Newcombe bis undiaten, A cavian of the sity Goacem on pute 4. 








VERY summer, all round the coast of 

Britain, theatrical activity breaks out 
like a rash, only to subside with the coming 
of autumn. Most of the holiday resorts 
boast of one or more summer show, or a 
repertory company giving pale and under- 
rehearsed reproductions of West End com- 
mercial successes at the rate of one per 
week. Certain centres, such as Blackpool, 
Morecambe and Great Yarmouth have be- 
come positive Meccas of summer entertain- 
ment, and top stars would consider them- 
selves slipping were they not invited to fulfil 
lucrative contracts in one or other of these 
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Above: A view of the Scarborough Open Air Theatre 

showing the packed auditorium and part of the stage. 

Left : Joyce Blackham (Julie Jordan) and John Gower 

(Billy Bigelow), photographed against a background 
of the auditoriom in ** Carousel *’. 


Photos by Stanley Cheer, Scarborough 
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Scarborough & York 


by Ronald Hill 


towns. The pattern 
throughout the country. 

There is, however, one summer resort that 
dares to be different, but that is Scarborough 

On arrival in the town, the theatre bills 
display a familiar enough aspect. On them 
there is a wealth of star names _ which, 
although not quite of the magnitude of those 
to be found in Blackpool, are at least suffici- 
ent to make holidaying televictims feel com- 
fortably at home. Bingo sessions at two of 
the theatres apart, seekers of entertainment 
have wide choice, ranging from two 
summer shows to a North Country comedy, 
a weekly repertory season, and, sweeping all 
before them in the lighter field, television's 
Black and White Minstrels who, as the 
result of an intensive and brilliant advance 
publicity campaign, have audiences queue- 
ing up to book for standing room each 
morning at nine o'clock! 

For all its variety, this is fairly routine 
stuff. It is the remaining two attractions 
which make Scarborough the most theatric- 
ally interesting seaside town in the British 
Isles 


iS pretty consistent 
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A new era opened late in 1907 when the 
theatre was sold to Walter Gibbons who, 
with considerable difficulty, obtained a 
licence for music and dancing, but excluding 
drinks, and in December the house re- 
opened under the new name of the Rother- 
hithe Hippodrome for twice nightly variety. 
The London Theatre of Varieties Syndicate 
had been formed by this time and the Terriss 
under its new name, although frequently 
leased to other managements, appears to 
have been under the control of the syndicate 
for the rest of its history. Plays and full 
scale productions were by no means perman- 
ently lost to the house, but variety seems to 
have continued until 1918. The variety bill 
for the 1907 re-opening included Hacken- 
schmidt, the famous strong man, and the 
bioscope. This last is significant, for it is 
said that cinema items were given here from 
the early days, usually on a Sunday, and 
during the variety period a bioscope turn 
was normally included in the bill. 

Every kind of comedian, singer, and 
speciality act supplied the entertainment over 
these ensuing eleven years, and the pro- 
gramme often included burlesque, sketches, 
and even dramatic episodes, as for instance 
in 1911, The Feast of the Wolves, a story of 
grim vengeance in the wilds of Northern 
Russia. From 1918 to 1921 the lease was 
held by E. W. (Wally) Rice, and revue as 
well as variety made its appearance with 
intervals of good touring companies in West 
End successes such as Seven Days’ Leave 
(from the Lyceum), Three Weeks (from the 
Strand) and the Bannister Howard company 
in The Belle of New York. 

There was again a change of ownership at 
the end of 1921, and for the following two 
years revue held first place later giving way 
mainly to films and variety. In July, 1923, 
the premises closed and a receiver was 
appointed; but by December they re-opened 
as a theatre under the management of 
Charles Gulliver with the very successful 
Dorothy Mullord company which appears 
mainly to have been in occupation until 
1927, with melodrama once again taking 
pride of place. The company also included 
Donald Edwards, Herbert Evelyn, Dorrie 
Hemming, and Lillian Drake. By now the 
cinema as an entertainment had _ been 
thoroughly established for several years and 
stage melodrama was very much in decline, 
so it is of interest to mention the titles of a 
few of the offerings of the Mullord com- 
pany which in themselves disclose a fair idea 
of the nature of the play. Thus we have 


The Sheik of Araby, A Mother Should Teil, 
The Face at the Window, The Unwanted 
Child, and The Lure of the Yellow Man. 
From the autumn of 1927 a policy of 
mixed variety and cinema lasted two years, 
until in June, 1929, talking pictures com- 
menced, and from then on the house be- 
came almost exclusively a cinema. The 
premises closed in June, 1943, re-opening a 
few months later for a short final season of 
plays and variety. Soon after this the theatre 
closed and was damaged by enemy action; 
the building was not repaired and remained 
an empty shell until it was demolished in 
about 1955. So ended the life lasting less 
than half a century of a theatre little known 
outside its own neighbourhood, opened at a 
time when the thrill of melodrama still held 
provincial audiences in its grip, but soon 
having to contend with the growth of easy 
transport to the West End and changes of 
taste in entertainment. Closely following 
this came the immense and rapid spread of 
the cinema habit and the coming of sound 
pictures. Such was the line followed by the 
Terriss until it finally received its death 
blow in the war time raids. * 


Kehoes from Broadway (Conid 
pointment. Capable actor that he is in 
certain types of modern réles, he has not 
mastered the style, the cadences, and the 
variables of Shakespearian dialogues. 

Hiram Sherman, always a sure, entertain- 
ing interpreter of comedy, played Pandarus, 
uncle of Cressida, who arranged her liaison 
with Troilus as well as her hostage-visit 
to the Greek camp with its direful results. 
Mr. Sherrnan, exhibiting his light, engaging 
touch in manner and speech, may have 
sugar-coated the character a bit, but it was 
a skilled piece of work, nevertheless. * 


Kuropean Summer Festivals (Contd) 
another part of the city to avoid their un- 


justified jibes of “cuckold!” After Michel 
Crochot’'s unbelievably static production on 
Stage, it was interesting to see how the 
Monteverdi, which is the most static of all 
operas, came to life on the TV screen, by 
the continual variation of camera-angles and 
introduction of close-ups. Suzanne Lalique’s 
Palladian setting (based on arches that toned 
in with the open-air proscenium at Aix) was 
thereby relegated to the background, while 
the singers, notably Jane Rhodes, glisteningly 
lovely in a white robe as Poppea, Teresa 
Berganza as Ottavia, Robert Massard as 
Nerone, and Giorgio Tadeo as Seneca, came 
fully into their own. (To be continued) 
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In 1929, the then entertainments manager 
of Scarborough, George Horrocks, got one 
of his famous brainwaves. Walking in the 
grounds of Northstead Manor he shouted to 
a man working some distance away from 
the steep hillside on which he was standing. 
The workman called back: “No need to 
raise your voice here—just talk ordinary!” 
This gave Mr. Horrocks an idea. If the 
acoustics were so perfect, it was surely the 
ideal spot in which to stage some sort of 
alfresco entertainment. And so the Scar- 
borough Open Air Theatre came into being. 
An artificial lake was made in the gardens 
and, in the middle of the lake, a large stage 
measuring 180 feet across was constructed. 
Facing this, on the hill, seating for nearly 
6,000 people was arranged, and all was then 
ready for action. The Scarborough Amateur 
Operatic Society assumed responsibility for 
the productions, with professionals in the 
leading réles. At first the emphasis was on 
opera or light opera, such as Tannhduser, 
Merrie England or Hiawatha, but in recent 
years the policy has been “to entertain 
rather than to educate” and such modern 
favourites as Annie Get Your Gun, Okla- 
homa and, this year, Carousel, now fill the 
stage for fourteen weeks in each year. Those 
who recall the beginnings of the Open Air 
Theatre feel this is a mistake, since this 
type of auditorium is better suited to music 
than to dialogue, for all the skilful placing 
and control of the microphones. 


A performance here is an experience. The 
crowds make their way to their seats, armed 
with all manner of precautions against the 


English climate. Rugs, thermos flasks, thick 
coats are all in evidence, and the salesmen 
with leather cushions do a brisk trade, since 
it is well known that the seats are plain 
wooden forms. On stage one sees a queer 
composite set involving all the settings in the 
play. There is no longer an orchestra, 
Musicians’ Union rates and weather hazards 
making the use of a covered organ a more 
satisfactory and workable accompaniment. 
The first act is played in daylight with flood- 
lights illuminating the whole stage, which is 
distracting, and which makes the scenery, 
against its natural setting, seem false and 
flimsy. However, as darkness falls, and it 
becomes possible to black-out portions of 
the stage, the panoramic view can be re- 
duced and more intimate scenes are possible. 
Such scenes can never be entirely satisfac- 
tory, however, since the distance between 
audience and players is such that, even from 


the closest seats, the effect is that of looking 
through the wrong end of a telescope. This 
year, the BBC’s Christiam Simpson has used 
his natural resources brilliantly, and by play- 
ing some of the dialogue scenes on a bridge, 
much of the remoteness has been lessened. 


Performances are announced for each 
Monday and Thursday, with the understand- 
ing that, should either of these nights prove 
to be a case of “rain stops the play”, a 
substitute performance will take place on 
the following night. It is interesting to note, 
in view of our chancy climate, that only 
three times in the history of the theatre— 
nearly thirty years—has money had to be 
refunded. 


St J . Director of "s Theatre- 
ephea Joseph wed Scarborough’s 


Scarborough’s other unique attraction is 
the Theatre-in-the-Round which has been 
presented for seven years in an upper room 
of the Library by Stephen Joseph, who has 
pioneered this form of theatre in Britain. 
The Library Theatre seats 250, and although 
all seats are by no means constantly filled, 
supporters among townspeople and visitors 
are becoming attached to this new approach 
to dramatic presentation. The season is for 
fourteen weeks in the summer only, although 
the company returns each year for a short 
run at Christmastime, as a part of its winter 
tour. This is a young and talented com- 
pany, and includes in its number at least 
two playwrights who write especially for 
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is a leading member of the Guild, as well as 
being District Honorary Secretary of the 
British Drama League, and it is encouraging 
to learn that, largely through his efforts, the 
usual gap between the professional and the 
amateur has been virtually closed. Here the 
amateurs are not too busy with their own 
rehearsals to attend the professional theatre; 
parties are, in fact, organised to see all that 
is good in the district. Mr. Boden has been 
closely concerned with the In-the-Round 
Festival at Scarborough, now an annual 
event, and to which Stephen Joseph lends 
his full support. 

Outside of the amateur groups, there is 
the usual apathy in Scarborough, which ex- 
plains why everything closes down firmly 
from September until the following June. 
It is this general apathy that forced the local 
repertory company at the Opera House to 
confine its activities, since 1956, to a season 
in the summer. For eight years prior to this, 
Scarborough and its Parent Company, based 
in York, worked the year round on an inter- 
change system, which allowed for two weeks’ 
rehearsal, every repertory producer's right- 
ful dream. However, those days are past, 
and a company now plays for the summer 
months presenting three plays in rotation. 

Mention of the association with York 


takes us to the charming Theatre Royal in 
that beautiful cathedral city. Owned by the 
York Citizens’ Trust, and a non-profit-dis- 
tributing organisation, the company here 
presents a programme of popular plays, with 
the occasional interlarding of Shakespeare, 
O’Casey, Shaw or Moliere. The Royal has 
a regular audience, although Donald Bodley, 
manager of the theatre, told me that the 
local public has strong preferences, Agatha 
Christie being, as almost everywhere, the 
prime favourite. Two theatre clubs have 
been formed, both flourishing, and one of 
them designed especially for young play- 
goers, an encouraging sign. Each year, after 
the pantomime season, a few weeks of tour- 
ing companies 1s to be seen. 

The most stimulating aspect of York's 
theatrical life, however, is centred in the 
Festival, and this is where once again the 
amateurs come into their own. In 1951, after 
400 years, it was decided to revive the 
famous York Mystery Plays, as a part of a 
Festival of Arts. E. Martin Browne was 
brought in to produce the plays which are 
performed in the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey. 
Professional players are engaged for the 
leading rdles, but the rank and file is entirely 
amateur. In addition to the Mystery Plays, 
a Pageant Play is performed on a wagon in 
the streets of York, as in Mediaeval times. 
In the most recent revival of the plays—in 
1960—a new producer was urged to bring 
fresh ideas into the presentation, and it is 
felt locally that this “commercial” approach 
has destroyed much of the spirit of the 1951 

Possibly the backbone of the Festival is 
to be found in the group known as the 
Settlement Players. From it come members 
of the sewing parties that meet twice a week 
to make the many costumes needed for the 
plays; certainly from its ranks, along with 
many other amateur groups in the city, come 
the vital, living performances of the crowds. 
I talked with some of the people con- 
cerned. They described the amazing impact 
the York Mystery Plays have on audiences. 
“If it rained”, I was told, “they simply 
wouldn't notice it; and when it’s all over, 
they walk away in complete silence”. 

I have only covered a small part of York- 
shire in this article, and hope to return soon 
to deal with other larger and more industrial 
areas. Meanwhile, the overall picture of 
York and Scarborough is far from depressing 
because of the vigorous active part played 
by the amateurs * 
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HE Llangollen International Eisteddfod 
opened on the night of July 11th with 
the African Dance Compariy of Senegal. 
Tongues had been busy for several weeks in 
this happy Welsh valley of the Dee, dis- 
cussing whether the flimsy costumes worn by 
the dancers of sunny Africa were “suitable for 
an Eisteddfod”. Fortunately Mrs. Grundy’s 
supporters lost the day, and the Festival 
Committee ruled that the dancers of the 
newly-formed Republic of Senegal should 
appear as nature intended. By the time | 
arrived the critical tongues had nothing but 
praise for this African group who, I was 
told, had presented the dances of their land 
with vital effect. 
Perhaps too effectively, for later in the 
week, to the accompaniment of rain drum- 
ming on the tent top, the Festival compére 


Festival at 
Llangollen 


DENNIS GRAY STOLL REVIEWS 
THE 1961 LLANGOLLEN 
INTERNATIONAL EISTEDDFOD 


remarked, “On our first night the Witch 
Doctor in the ballet Mariama Ye prayed for 
rain, and has been much too successful.” 

For the fifteenth year in succession folk 
dancers and singers from many nations have 
gathered in this little Welsh town to present 
their art before enthusiastic thousands. It 
was sad that rain reduced the usual 200,000 
visitors to 130,000 this year, but it certainly 
failed to damp the spirits of either the 
visitors or their hosts. 

To see Llangollen at festival time puts a 
literal construction on “all the world’s 
a stage.” We watched youthful competitors 
from many lands, clad in their colourfui 
national costumes, cross the Festival field to 
the big tent where they perform. Magnifi- 
cently adorned Bohemian highlanders, with 
their rustic wolf-skin bagpipes, rubbed 
shoulders with Welsh miners’ choirs more 
soberly dressed in black. The Choralaires 
from Minneapolis, U.S.A., walked hand in 
hand, as it were, with the Moravian Women 
Teachers’ Choir from Brno, Czechoslovakia. 
Here one sees put into practice the quotation 
engraved on the Eisteddfod trophy: “Blessed 
is a world that sings, Gentle are its songs.” 


(Continued overleaf) 
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As we approached the entrance to the 
field, a gay stream of Hungarian dancers 
emerged from the local Baptist Chapel, 
which was serving all the week as a dress- 
ing-room annex. The men wore tight white 
trousers and embroidered waistcoats; the 
girls red boots, bell-shaped skirts, and 
Oriental-looking headdresses typical of the 
Ersekcsandd region of Southern Hungary. 
With the informal friendliness that prevails 
at Llangollen, they were greeted with warm 
Welsh smiles, and especially by the local 
children who have an insatiable interest in 
collecting autographs and snapshots, and 
offering you the Festival souvenir pro- 
grammes. 

We were delighted to see that the sun was 
shining. The Witch Doctor's rain-spell was 
over. We were caught in a flood of French 
folk dancers from Orange, the girls dressed 
in white bonnets and quilted skirts, the men 
carrying a huge Maypole hung with multi- 
coloured ribbons. 


Entering the big tent, we joined the thou- 
sands of expectant faces watching the well- 
lighted stage banked with flowers. The 


International Concert of Folk Dancers and 
Choirs had begun. 


‘It is out of place to savour a folk festival 
with too sophisticated a palate: one has to 
swallow some sickly moments along with the 


more refreshing musical fare. The Swanne 
Ribber arrangement of the Liederkranz 
Male Voice Choir from Biirstadt in Germany 
was not to my taste, but I give them full 
marks for their beautiful delicate singing. 
It was strange to hear emerging from the 
throats of these huge men, all miners, such 
tones as one would expect from the mouths 
of airy spirits attending Titania. 

Very different was the excellence of the 
Cor Meibion Froncysyllte Welsh choir of 
male voices, whose hearty opening sonorities 
suggested men brought up on the organ. 
The audience were rhapsodically apprecia- 
tive. Personally I preferred Italy’s Societa 
Corale “Guido Monaco” from Arezzo, with 
their subtler approach and better choice of 
music, which included a fine madrigal by 
Giovanni Croce. 

The palm for singing that evening un- 
doubtedly went to the Moravian Women 
Teachers’ Choir, who compared favourably 
with the best professional choirs of Europe. 
The restraint and purity of their Sound the 
Trumpets was a model of what good choral 
singing should be. 


A Bohemian bagpiper from Prague, 
accompanied by three violins and a double 
bass, played a Pastorella that reminded us 
how captivating instrumental folk music can 
be when executed by amateur experts. This 
little ensemble made the tent tremble with 
applause when they were joined by a lively 
Czech couple who sang and danced with a 
sense of comedy bordering on music hall. 

I found the French Groupe Folklorique 
charming but strangely “bookish”, as if the 
director had been a professor of the dance 
who, book in hand, had informed them in 
the correctest possible manner what the next 
step should be. Their Farandole had some 
very pretty moments, but it seemed that their 
folk dancing sprang from the head rather 
than the earth. 

Exactly the opposite must be said of the 
Vadrézsa Hungarian Dance Ensemble who 
were indeed, as their name implies, “ Wild 
Roses” sprung from the soil. When the 
girls entered in their black, gold and white 
headdresses, kicking their red-booted feet 
backwards in a brisk czardas, one knew 
immediately that here was the authentic 
thing, dancers with the folk dance in their 
feet and in their hearts. Next they sang a 
fascinating response-song, the leading girl 
calling to the others who answered her in an 
Eastern modal chant as they swayed in a 
circle. It recalled for me echoes I once 
heard floating across the sea from the Golden 
Horn. 

The audience nearly brought the tent down 
with their applause. The whole enchanting 
experience had to be repeated, and the girls 
danced and sang once more drawing upon 
an apparently inexhaustible fountain of 
energy 

Then the men entered, bounding and 
leaping as if the stage were made of elastic 
and they were being bounced up from it. 
The virility and speed of their dancing must, 
I am sure, have been the envy of even the 
carefree African company from Senegal. 
The audience expressed their appreciation in 
a full-throated roar, and it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that the compére per- 
suaded them to stop calling upon the Hun- 
garians for encores, and make way for the 
Blackpool Girls’ Choir. 

Following Llangollen, the Vadrézsa 
Ensemble have appeared at Oxford, New- 
castle and the Coventry Theatre, a feather 
in the cap of an amateur group whose every- 
day work is connected with the building 
industry in Budapest. Their choreographer, 
K4roly Falvay, is a machine engineer in a 

Continued on page $2) 
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Joan Littlewood Ends a Phase 
by R. B. MARRIOTT 


NE could say fairly, I think, that Joan 

Littlewood has ended a phase in her 
career by her decision to leave Theatre 
Workshop, the remarkable production 
organisation she built up at the Theatre 
Royal, Stratford, E.15, during the last few 
years. After being the most interesting as 
well as the most successful producer in 
London, she has gone abroad, to do fresh 
work, gain fresh ideas, and, she hopes, 
receive better treatment than she did in this 
country. 

Miss Littlewood’s abandonment of Theatre 
Workshop not surprisingly caused a sensa- 
tion; with her going, the whole Theatre 
Workshop unit collapsed. The British 
theatre suffered a shattering blow. Many 
people who had worked for Miss Little- 
wood, or in one way and another had been 
her staunch supporters, felt let down, as 
well as puzzled and angry. 

I think there is something vital to be said 
both for and against Miss Littlewood. 
Naturally, viewing the matter from the out- 
side, and not for a moment pretending to 
pry into any private reasons Miss Littlewood 
may have had, I believe she did the serious 
theatre as a whole a dis-service by her 
apparently sudden and uncompromising 
decision to leave Theatre Workshop. In this 
country we had never before known such 
an organisation. The pioneer theatres of 
Grein, Granville-Barker, and Peter Godfrey 
at the Gate, for instance, had many differ- 
ences, chiefly in appealing to the intellectual 
class. Theatre Workshop was our first play- 
house for the people which offered new plays 
in productions modelled in the spirit of the 
social- consciousness that inspired Miss 
Littlewood. (It is not exactly to the point 
here that in fact Miss Littlewood’s work 
attracted more of the middle-class and in- 
tellectual class of playgoers than “ordinary 
workers”.) 

Actors throughout the country had grown 
to look up to Miss Littlewood; more, to 
adore her and take her as their inspiration. 
Most of those who had worked with her 
declare they gained the most valuable and 
revealing experience of their career. The 
best of the productions at the Theatre Royal 
had a profound influence throughout the 
British theatre, apart from their notable 
popular success when transferred to the 
West End: A Taste of Honey, The Hostage, 
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Fings Ain't Wot 
particular. 

The fact that Miss Littlewood was build- 
ing up a nucleus company in her own 
theatre, while she fought every inch of the 
way to keep that theatre open when lack of 
money brought its doors to the verge of 
closure, was another aspect that won her 
practical help and sympathy. 

But Miss Littlewood began to be disillu- 
sioned. She wished she had never allowed 
her productions to be transferred to the 
West End, despite the much needed money 
they earned her organisation. The battle in 
the managerial jungle disgusted her; perhaps 
more than most people in her position, be- 
cause, notwithstanding her brain and talent, 
she is a simple woman. 

She found it impossible to develop her 
work and her company on the lines she had 
planned. The struggle for existence became 
too much. It seemed as if the pressure of 
people expecting her to cap every produc- 
tion with something better, became too 
fierce. Too few people understood that the 
major element in her work was a blend of 
experiment, gradual development and week- 
by-week work, irrespective of the sort of 
success that brings immediate fame and 
finance. 


They Used T Be, in 
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It was not surprising that Miss Littlewood 
rebelled. 

Miss Littlewood rightly complained that 
lack of money, among other enormous diffi- 
culties, not only prevented her from going 
ahead as she wished, but actually retarded 
her work. All well and good. The Govern- 
ment, the Arts Council, local authorities, all 
who are supposed to have an interest in the 
culture of the nation, treated her extremely 
shabbily. Here was the greatest of our pro- 
ducers, a world-figure with a theatre of 
international repute, forced to rely upon 
West End successes, in the popular meaning, 
violently against her convictions, in order to 
carry on at all. There was also the galling 
fact that productions at the Theatre Royal 
which were not “winners”, but still con- 
tained more of interest than twenty ordinary 
commercial efforts, began to be condemned 
out of hand by the critics. People were 
saying that Joan Littlewood was losing her 
touch. On the contrary, her touch was going 
deeper, getting firmer and more command- 
ing; but the sustained support she really 
needed, and deserved, was missing. 

Some people gabble about the big profits 
made by Theatre Workshop productions in 
the West End. Probably few of these people 


have ever been to the Theatre Royal—where 
large sums have been spent on new lighting, 
better back-stage facilities, more comfort- 
able auditorium arrangements and so forth. 
And they forget that even a theatre of this 
kind, in the East End, costs a lot of money 
to run, even when casts accept nominal 
salaries and the staff work for next to noth- 
ing or for the love of the theatre. 

Whatever happens next, Miss Littlewoods 
time at Stratford will, | am sure, remain a 
vital and memorable period in the history 
of the British theatre; and for her a phase 
that brought to their present peak powers 
that began to appear years ago when she em- 
barked on her project in Manchester. 

It is good that she should try fresh fields, 
especially in places where her work will be 
decently honoured and where it will 
“belong” to the social scheme of things, as 
it was never allowed to here. One hopes 
very much it will not be long before she 
feels ready to face another battle in Britain. 

We will miss her; the theatre will miss 
her. While not forgetting that a producer 
of her originality and talent belongs to 
world-theatre, the place for her base must 
always be the country in which she started 
and to which she has given so much. * 





PLANNING THE STAGE 


By Percy Corry 


Well-illustrated and by an authority on 

stage matters, this new volume is a practical guide 
to the planning and equipping of stages 

for all concerned with planning new theatres 
or the adaptation of existing stages. 

The special problems of the Civic Theatre, the 
Little Theatre, Theatre in the Round, the 
‘Adaptable ” Theatre, the Multipurpose 

Hall, etc., are separately and realistically 
examined. 30s. net. 
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Summer Productions at the Vanbrugh Theatre 
by HAROLD MATTHEWS 


T= public performances of the students 
of the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art, in their own theatre where seats are 
free, of plays of great variety and all well 
rehearsed, amount to a lively and rewarding 
repertory a3 precious as it is rare. It is 
understandable that there is often a queue 
down Malet Street and the repertory habit 
must be spreading, for the performances are 
most enjoyable. There are now so many 
productions that full coverage would neces- 
sitate two attendances at each play, cn 
account of duplicate casting. Therefore, one 
can only speak as one finds. The season 
opened with two performances of Romeo 
and Juliet and included a revival of “Under 
Milk Wood” and of these, unfortunately, 
owing to absence, one cannot speak. 

The Crucible, by Arthur Miller, was not- 
able for fresh attack and emotional acting. 
The events in the play are disconnected, 
which makes the action jerky, but the many 
dramatic situations were fully charged with 
imaginative power. Basically, the play is 


the tragedy of John Proctor, shown against 
the background of the Salem witch-hunt. 
Proctor was a crucible in whose clay passion 


burned until purity was won, at the moment 
of his execution, when his stricken wife 
summed up, with truth, “He has his good- 
ness now”. The play was well cast. Devid 
Weston gave a fine performance as John 
Proctor. The mind of the man was re- 
vealed. There was also an able perform- 
ance by Susan Kenny as Mrs. Proctor, quiet, 
restrained, withdrawn, yet sufficiently pro- 
jected. 

The play’s frequent changes of focus re- 
quire many different players to assume the 
leading réle. At the opening, in the girl’s 
bedroom, the urgency of the acting banished 
thoughts as to the unlikeliness of the pro- 
ceedings. The delirium of “the children” 
was fearful and enthralling. Abigail Williams 
was well portrayed as healthy, watchful, un- 
scrupulous and potent by June Ritchie. 
Great excitement was displayed and one 
admired the control of Mr. Milo Sperber in 
his production and reflected; if this company 
could remain together for ten or fifteen 
years, then we would have a “national” 
company. 

Don Juan, by James Elroy Flecker, dates 
from 1911. It is romantic, lyrical and satiric 
by turns, as episodic as a revue, and pre- 
sents Juan as a kind of Socialist Dorian 


Gray. It seems impossible to make it satis- 
factory on the stage, although one is glad 
enough to see it, once. It has good things— 
lyrics, satiric lines, passion now and then, 
but no unity as a play and one does not 
know how to take it. The four stanzas of 
“The Dying Patriot” seem an odd insertion 
between the shooting of a Prime Minister 
and his collapse on the Embankment. 
Bernard Gibbons was not strikingly romantic 
in aspect and he seemed to have a slight 
lisp but he spoke Juan’s lines intelligently 
and sometimes with fire. This, however, is 
not quite enough to bring the legendary 
figure to some kind of life and Mr. Gibbons 
seemed as much outside the character as we 
were. Lady Anna, like all the characters, is 
quite incredible, but Rosemary Martin de- 
served much credit for work in the part, 
particularly for her speaking in the final 
scene. Madeline Blakeney as Tisbea was 
effective in two scenes; first as a fisher-girl 
passionately reproaching Juan for a faith- 
less lover, and later as a poor creature 
drained of spirit. The psychological im- 
probability of the one changing into the 
other was brought out by the quality of the 
two performances. Mr. Noel Oliff produced. 

Success in the oft-seen Tempest is note- 
worthy. Always one goes to a performance, 
if not with misgiving, then with uncertainty. 
This time the play was kept most happily 
alive under Mr. John Fernald’s direction. 
In the opening scene of storm, all the lines 
were distinctly audible—a rare thing in that 
scene—and the storm itself was vividly pre- 
sented by means of lighting. Michael 
Jackson’s performance as Prospero was very 
good indeed. His voice allied the meaning 
with the music of the verse and from his 
opening lines came assurance that things 
would go pleasurably well. Joan Taylor 
was an intelligent listener to Prospero and 
an ardent lover of Ferdinand. Eric Young 
made Caliban a sensitive reptile with a good 
voice. Rita Buckley was a trim and fleet 
Ariel with a clear and pleasant voice. 
Trinculo and Stephano were well contrasted; 
the former like Bully Bottom and the latter 
like Billy Liar; their comedy work was 
freshly devised and lively. Delivery of the 
lines was very satisfactory from all of the 
company. 

The Pillars of Society was the first play 
by Ibsen to be performed in England, in 
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Where to Dine 


before and after the Theatre 


¢uda We Recommend these Restaurants 











LEONTS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the 
world to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis 

Restaurant.’’"—Evelyn Laye. 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 








Pastoria 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 


7—11.30 p.m. 


C.CF.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN’S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 














GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 


Beotys Restaurant 
79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 
Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 














~ ‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It’s the 
taste in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 


“oak 
Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2 
Vegetarian 


Open 12 noon at p.m. daily 


2D Sun. 11 p.m. ully Licensed Open weekdays 10.30 - 8.30 WHI. 9612 




















Londons fires? Steak Prowse 
in the heart of London’s Theatreland 
Fully licensed until midnight. Now open Sundays. 
17 GREAT NEWPORT ST., CHARING CROSS RD., WC2 
(opp. Arts Theatre, 1 min. from Leicester Sq. Tube) 
RESERVATIONS: TEMple Bar 5111 





Summer Preductions at the 

Vanbrugh Theatre (Continued) 

1880, when it fell quite flat. It has great 
interest as the master’s first naturalistic play 
but it is so inferior to his later works and 
has been written down so much that it is 
seldom performed. One of its faults, a 
cumbrous first act wherein several extra 
female characters are employed to impart 
information to the audience that would have 
been revealed retrospectively in later plays, 
commends it to acting schools where extra 
parts are an advantage. Many familiar 
Ibsen ingredients are here—wordly success 
built on a lie, the sacrifice of love for 
material advantage, the “banner of the 
ideal” flapped by an arrogant idler, rotten 
ships and small-town morality—but this is 
a moral story with a happy ending. 

There were many very commendable 
characterisations in Mr. Richard Carey’s 
production. David Weston was so open and 
likeable as Bernick throughout that the 
man’s Scrooge-like reversal at the happy 
ending was not too much of a shock. The 
important agent, Lona, about whom a new 
audience feels so uncertain for so long, re- 
ceived easy and natural treatment by Anna 
Sendal. Honest Johan, who differed from 
Bernick only in dress, was well played by 
Antony Linford. A very real Martha was 
made quietly effective by Susan Kenny. 
Anthony Ditchburn did good work as the 
smug and “gassy” Rérlund. Stanley Lebor 
conveyed Aune’s anxiety about his liveli- 
hood convincingly. Derek Clarke, rather 
heavy but very assured, raised the banner of 
the ideal. There was a light and airy set by 
Neil Hobson, innocent of Norwegian gloom. 

In John Patrick’s adaptation of Vern 
Sneider’s novel, The Teahouse of the August 
Moon, the simple innocence of all the char- 
acters makes what might have been a satire 
devoid of all hurt and of all influence. It 
is as harmless and happy an entertainment 
as could be devised for harmless and happy 
people. There would seem to be no such 
thing as wrong in all Loo Choo. As played 
here, under Mr. Jack Lynn’s direction, it 
had enormous appeal. The author is guilty 
of an inconsistency, possibly in order ic 
bring about a funny “curtain”, which it 
certainly does. Having laid down that a 
geisha is merely an accomplished young 
lady whose function it is to refresh the 
tired heart with tea and sympathy, he then 
makes her divest a vigorous and resisting 
young man of his clothing. 

Success depends to a great extent upon 
the go-between, Sakini, played with winning 


charm by Eric Young. Anyone capable of 
holding out against him would be unlikely 
to go inside a theatre at all. The simple 
appeal of extreme age was gently and com- 
pellingly made by Anthony Ditchburn as 
Mr. Oshira. Michael Fender made Capt. 
Fisby ingenuous, amusing and attractive, and 
Peter Cartwright well presented the age and 
temper of the sorely tried Colonel Purdy. 
Curt Dawson and Edward Edward Zemla 
had a most exciting wrestling match, with 
many throws. 

A professional revival of Private Lives 
might not make wide appeal today. Some- 
body would be sure to say it dated. But the 
comedy did not seem at all out of date dur- 
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Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR 


ERT 
After dining at ALBERT one 
feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouGLas 
Author of ‘‘Well Let’s Eat’ 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 
CUISINE BOURGEOISE 


TaBLeE D’HoTeE LUNCHEONS AND 
DINNERS and also a la carte 
3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m 
GERrard 1296 and 3066 





LEY ON’S & | 


Established 1926 
91 WARDOUR ST., W.1 
GERrard 5875 - 
Fully Licensed : Open Daily 
(inc. Sundays) 12 to 11 p.m. te 














PIZZA NAPOLIATNA & Continental Cuisine 


BRUSA’S “ FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913. Noon-midnight. Fuily licensed. 








London’s Luxurious Chinese Restaurants 


South China Restaurants 


40 Rupert Street, W.1. Tel. GER 1056 
and 
144 King’s Road, Chelsea. 


Open 12-11.30 p.m. 


Tel. KEN. 4951 
Suns, 12.30-11 p.m. 














MAZING opportunity to procure complete copies 

“* Theatre World "’ from January 1946, to Decem- 
ber 1955. For sale to highest bidder. Phone PAR 
1022 

ONKEY WANTED. Pantomime donkey to suit 

two men required for overseas pantomime. Out- 
right rchase. Write, stating price and condition to 
The Producer, P.O. Box i111, Gatooma, Southern 
Rhodesia 

I1GH BLOOD PRESSURE. Rutin is a safe 

natural remedy of proved value. Take it in Ruti- 
vite Tablets. 8 - from Health Stores, Chemists or 
direct from Rutin Products Ltd., Wokingham, Berks. 
Bytes - Guanes photographic figure studios for 

amateur, student and professional artists and 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. Details to 
major applicants.—BCM_ Palette, Dept. T.W. Mono- 
mark House, London, W.C.1 

OLIDAY DRAMA SCHOOLS. Several 7-day 

Courses July and August. One Evening Course 
Leatherhead Repertory eatre, Surrey and Studio 
Theatre, Kensington, London Director Marian 
Naylor. Fees: £9 9%. and £6 6s. Syllabus from - 
Registrar: Mrs. O. Patterson, 6 Lonsdale Road, 
Barnes, S.W.13. Tel.: WIM. 2161 

EW PATTER that will Bring the House Down 

For, Comedians, Magicians, Entertainers. New 
Supply Every Month with Club Magazine Sample 2s., 
Yearly 20s. (3 Dollars). Also Stage Notes British and 
Big Sample of Both, 5s. (1 Doilar).— 
James, 54 Keslake Road, London, N.W.6 


American 
Jimmy 
England 
SIRIS REPERTORY CO. LTD. (established 1927) 
Shakespeare and modern tours in schools. Vacancy 
for well-educated girl (18 to 35). Letters to Nancy 
ieowten, The Long House, Willersey, Broadway, 
ores 
ANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scrip 
suit professional production. Approved reading 
—A.C. Scripts, 29 Lyndon Avenue, Gt. Harwood, 
Blackburn 
peat STYLE TEXT at less cost for Catalogues, 
Brochures, Price Lists, etc., also speedy duplicat- 
ing service. Holts, Ila Church Street, W.8 (WEStern 
4412) 
CENERY painted (res. or tour). Canvas and cloths 
(for sale, cheap). Barker, 16 North St. Worthing 
HEATRICAL HAMPERS made to order. Price 
and rticulars from — Lusby and Pollard Lid., 
Braford Road, Staningley, Pudsey, Yorks. (Successor 
to W. Naylor, Pudsey.) 
ANTED. ‘* Theatre World ’’, 
White Horse Inn. Box No. 646 


January, 1932 


Summer Productions at the 


Vanbrugh Theatre (Cond 

ing the performance of Miss Ellen Pollock’s 
production. Allowing for the mere pleasure 
of looking back, Mr. Coward’s wit seemed 
really to sparkle from the lips of Michael 
Jackson and Rosemary Martin. 

The duologues of petty mutual irritation 
were cleverly delivered in crisp exchange 
Mr. Jackson, who established the character 
and circumstances of Elyot Chase as soon 
as he appeared, is to be especially congratu- 
lated. Actors who can play Shakespeare and 
Coward with equal success are rather rare 
Amanda’s harsh make-up fought against 
Miss Martin's smooth and subtle playing. 

Private Lives was preceded by that extra- 
ordinary exposé of private lives called “ The 
Zoo Story”, by Edward Albee. The scene 
was Central Park, New York, and a young 
publisher had settled on his favourite bench 


for the quiet read habitual to him on Sun- 
day afternoon. He was accosted by a strange 
young man who persisted in that line of 
intimate questioning and equally embarras- 
sing self-revealment that total strangers 
sometimes inflict. He bore the ordeal well 
for a long time but it became unendurable 
and only the death of his tormentor term- 
inated it. Bob Lord gave a terribly fascin- 
ating performance as the uninhibited and 
unbalanced accoster and Frank Jarvis 
supplied natural reactions as the victim. 
The play cut deeply below the surface of 
civilised life. It recalled, in structure, 
Pirandello’s Man with a Flower in his 
Mouth but it was violent and more 
challenging. Mr. Anthony Carrick produced. 
The Autumn programme is awaited with 
interest. A minimum donation of 10/- 
annually to the Friends of the Vanbrugh 
Association, 62 Gower Street, W.C.1, secures 
booking facilities. * 


Festival at Liangollen (Cond 

design office, and in his spare time he has 
been collecting and performing Hungarian 
folk dances for twenty years. The Ensemble 
have a theatre seating 1,000 for their per- 
formances and rehearsals. 1 understand that 
there are 5,000 other similar amateur com- 
panies in Hungary, and this living folk 
dance tradition surely accounts for the high 
standard of their dancing. 

Gwynn Williams, musical director and 
one of the founders of the Festival at 
Llangollen, together with his team of volun- 
tary helpers, have made a wonderful inter- 
national centre of this little town in the 
Welsh hills. As someone said, “It’s like 
going to an international party to which 
everyone has been invited.” For a week the 
“fair field full of folk” mingle in amity and 
peaceful competition such as one would like 
to see practised universally for the other 
fifty-one weeks of the year. 

I was happy to shake the hand of this 
brilliant Welshman who has shown the 
world what a very small town, backed by 
faith and courage and musical intelligence, 
can do. It seems to me high time that they 
received substantial financial help from out- 
side. What the harp of Wales needs is gold, 
without strings! 

Of course, a big festival fund would bring 
its own problems. 

“If only,” cried Mr. Williams, raising his 
eyes to heaven, “I could have the money 
to use without anybody knowing about it!” 

Let us hope the angels will hear. * 
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Just published 
Roots Arnold Wesker 


In Search of Happiness 
Viktor Rozov 


Naked Island Russell Braddon 
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PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


New Supplement to “Plays and Their 
Plots” giving full details Of our latest 
Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 
All our plays are available on 
approval. 
“ DEANE’S » 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel.: LANgham 7111. MUSeum 3183 
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FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD a 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON wea 


Webber - Douglas School 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal : GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 
Clareville Street, London, SW7 
(FREmantle 2958) 











% CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 
(Principal - Rona Knight) 

Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
Cosveneed for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
All Communications — The Secretary, 
26 Wellesley Road, London W.4 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 











The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.£.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halston ; Hedley Goodall ; Jack Lynn (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male onde gy ig Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 








DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


4 BLANDFORD STREET, 
MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1 
WEL. 6804/9907 /4303 


Mondays to Saturdays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 





Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 
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SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
“ THEATRE WORLD” 


The Ideal 
Gift 


A subscription taken out for 
one or more of your friends 
will bring great enjoyment 
through ¢ year and pro- 
vide a constant reminder of 
your __ interest. Why not 
arrange now for your friends’ 


sent in advance in your 
to the recipient 


gift by sending us 
instructions for 
“ Theatre World” 
in the world. 


This greetings 
card (size 6” x 4}”) will be 


or 


on receiving details from you. 


The Gift Subscription Charges 


covering one year are as follows: 
One Subscription to a Friend 


24/- post free 


Each Additional Gift Subscription 


21/- post free 


name 
recipients 


Write today to: 


The Circulation Manager 
“THEATRE WORLD ” 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 


Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 




















delivery of 
anywhere 








recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


AUGUST 1961 

Bye Bye Birdie 

The Bird of Time 

The Kitchen 

As You Like It 
(Stratford) 


JULY 1961 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 
The Sound of Music 
The Merchant of Venice 
(Old Vic) 


JUNE 1961 

The Rehearsal 

Twelfth Night (Old Vic) 
Pitlochry Festival 


MAY 1961 

The Miracle Worker 
The Lady from the Sea 
The Music Man 

On the Brighter Side 


APRIL 1961 
The Devils 
King Kong 
Henry 'V—Part One 


MARCH 1961 
Three 

Ondine 

The Bargain 


FEBRUARY 1961 

A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 

The Bride Comes Back 

The Lion in Love 


JANUARY 1961 

The Duchess of Malfi 
Progress to the Park 
She Stoops to Conquer 


DECEMBER 1960 
Toys in the Attic 
Chin-Chin 
Billy Liar 


NOVEMBER 1960 

Romeo and Juliet 
(Old Vic) 

The Last Joke 

And Another Thing 


OCTOBER 1960 

The Tiger and the Horse 
The Seagull 

Waiting in the Wings 


SEPTEMBER 1960 

A Man for all Seasons 
Oliver 

The Brides of March 


AUGUST 1960 
The Visit 

Ross 

Galileo 
































